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' getting ready to formulate and prescribe its social system to a 
world which got organized earlier on pre-Christian principles. It 
is more in the way of doing this by reason of a change in the whole field 
of theology in the last century, a change which essentially throws all 
_ the emphasis on the ethical. ‘The dynamic of Christianity has a new 
incidence. Until very recently, the central organizing idea of Protestant 
theology was salvation through the death of ‘Christ to the perfections 
of another world. To-day, our systems of theology tend to make the 
central dynamic organizing thought the dedication of life to the kingdom 
of God, and to conceive the life of that kingdom as one of the full har- 
monious development of personality through the immanence in our 
finite spirits of the love which is the divine nature. When moralist and 
sociologist exhort us to live for the ends of society, we find that they 
do not mean any merely now existent social order, political or economic, 
and it becomes apparent that to claim our willing loyalty, existent society 
itself must serve an end beyond. Its goal is explicable only in terms 
of the infinite worth and sacredness of personality, and that great myste- 
rious expectancy is the very heart of the Christian thought of the kingdom 

_ of God as now conceived. 


(esting ready we are assured by the hopeful, is now at least 


[From an article, ‘For a Christian Social Order,” in this issue] 
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*Twas Ever Thus 


ENTLE READER, be not disturbed that 

there be some who may disagree with THE 
REGISTER. It is an old story. A hundred years 
old! A considerable number of people have always 
disagreed with it, especially for its outspoken ways 
in the early years. And when in later years it was 
not as it ought to have been, its critics turned on 
it and scorned it for its cowardice. So we have 
read in the notes gleaned from a thousand sources 
by Rey. Charles Graves, who has just finished his 
history of Unitarianism in America for the cen- 
tenary. But few among us care much for yester- 
day when it is gone. Memories are only an inch 
long. To-day is eternity for most people. We 
get excited about doctrinal controversy, and it 
seems to us a new affliction, but it is not. 

It must have been David Reed himself who 
passed to the printer an editorial published Jan- 
uary 23, 1824, which rebuked indifference and no 
doubt made some readers unhappy. Calvinism 
was then essentially what Fundamentalism is now. 
And many Unitarians wanted ease in Zion. “The 
public mind is already alive,’ THe RueistTer said, 
in a trenchant style, “on the different questions of 
theology, and it greatly needs light and direction. 
The difference between the two systems, Calvinism 
and Unitarianism, is too great and too obvious to 
be overlooked. 

“Unitarianism is either false, and ought to be 
abandoned, or it is a truth of such importance as 
will not tolerate the least degree of apathy in 
opposing its opposites. If Unitarianism is truth, 
then certainly Calvinism is an error whose _in- 

_ fluence we should oppose with the most unwavering 
and determined perseverance.” The proportion of 
church people holding strict Calvinistic views is 
less. to- -day than it was in 1824; but the actual 
26 


_ professions. 
not know the minister, not at all. 


numbers are millions more to-day. And it is our 
business still to argue, agitate, challenge, and 
arouse our souls to press the cause to supremacy. 
We are not afraid of disagreement. We are re-— 
solved against sloth and death. And THE Rxue- 
ISTER is one hundred and four years old. There 
is a reason. 


Quitting the Ministry 


ELIGION is the great staple of humanity, and 
yet the minister of religion feels he is in the 
least stable and most hazardous calling of all the 
Seems incredible? The layman does 
He sees him 
on duty, in full dress and ceremonial.. And back 
home he does not get his confidence, because it 
would be unsettling to the work of the parish if 
the parson gave out what he feels in his inner self. 
We do know ministers. At least one half of all 
of them are unhappy to a degree, in their present 


surroundings, and would move on to something. 


else. If they could do so respectably (and that 
includes the retention of their high standing as 
ministers), they would go into other lines of work. 
The break involves too much loss in reputation, 
and they see too many ex-ministers who have come 
limping back. Only a very few of the most tried 
and disheartened take the near-fatal step. 

Why is it usually a disastrous adventure? One 
reason is that it is not done in other callings. A 
man puts in long years of professional training, ~ 
and is supposed to be a specialist. The lawyer, 
physician, architect, engineer, or writer does not 
jump out of his job. It cost too much to become 
what he is. Another reason is obvious. Trained 
for the church, a man is unsuited for. anothér 

calling of standing. If he goes, he must take rela- 
tively unskilled work, or potter for a livelihood 
with a secondary talent. 

A third reason is rather moral. Something says 
that the man who leaves has failed. He could 
not get on with his work. He showed a yellow 
streak. The congregation, it is added, is not to 
blame, ordinarily. He might have been patient, 
industrious, courageous; and.honest in the belief 
(which he gives on Sundays for others to accept), 
that the law of compensation is a law of God, and 
good work does receive its reward. The next time 
you think you will “chuck the job,” go on with 
it. Treat it right. It is a master calling, and it 
demands heroic stuff. So do other professions. 


Lynch Lust Abates 


YNCH LUST ABATES. The record for 1924 
shows sixteen persons, all negroes, lynched in 
these United States. It is the smallest number in 
our history. There were thirty-three lynchings 
in 1923, and fifty-seven in 1922. But last year, in 
forty-five cases officers of the law held off would-be 
lynchers, eight of them in Northern States, and 
thirty-seven in Southern States. In four instances, 
a total of nineteen persons were indicted for hay- 
ing part in lynchings, and five of these were con- 
victed and given jail sentences. The condition is — 
better, but it is still dreadful. The figures are 
compiled by Tuskegee Institute. 


No explanation is given of the decline in this — 
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of God, in showing our disinclination here. 


‘aling crystal. 
_one of the Louis (we sometimes confuse them). 
The linen was of the finest woof, and snow-white. 
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South, especially in the work of interracial com- 
mittees, is favoring our colored neighbors. We 
white folk are coming on slowly in keeping our 
part of the social contract, and we ought to move 
faster. For every step we take in behalf of them, 
the negroes take two! Then again, Christianity, 


here and everywhere, is an idea, and nothing be- 
_ side; and that idea is that we humans—black, yel- 


low, brown, white—are, in the familiar line of 
the spiritual, “all God’s chillun.” Every problem 


is very simple at bottom when we bring it to the 


pure white light of religious conviction. It is not 


necessary for us physically to mingle races in order 


to live and work with them for goodness, beauty, 
and happiness. 


Out of Keeping 


aia in our congregations are chary lest there 
be too much fervor in devotions. Prayer is, for 
example, one of the elements of worship which is 
restrained with us, and that on both intellectual 
and practical grounds. (Of course, we do carry 
the thing too far sometimes. ) Asking God for 


things or helps is dubious exercise with many of 


us, though we believe not less but rather more 
We 
affirm the sureness of God and His law in the 
world as much as they do who make a kind of 
prayer. 

A case is at hand. It was quite unlike our own 
genius for a distinguished clergyman to pray on 
a certain recent occasion utterly out of keeping 
with the facts in the situation. A gathering of 
more than one hundred prominent and eminent 
church people of many denominations, including 


several famous doctors of divinity, was about to be 


seated at a luncheon at which there was to be 
launched a large project involving many thousands 
of dollars. The setting was a beautiful room in 
a great hotel. The candelabra was gorgeous, daz- 
The richly paneled walls were after 


Silver, each piece for its appointed and dainty use, 


’ arrayed in order, and the china of foreign crea- 


tion. On the dais where the speakers sat, lovely 
roses, exquisite pink and white, were strewn the 
length of the table, with the artless art of a famous 
florist. 

And the luncheon! 
the master of cuisine. 


Five courses according to 
But we get on too far. 


_ The prayer, the grace, was what? A beautifully 


phrased supplication, in a voice suggestive of the 
zeal that affects a slightly tremulous wooing; and 


its two chief words were almost tearful, about the 


“labor” and “sacrifice” of the ministers of religion. 
A survey of that room disclosed ministers averag- 
ing salaries of $6,000 a year. The man who made 
the prayer receives more. He is supremely happy 


in his office, and every one of the people in the 
« eon. was prosperous, ‘and engaged in the work 


that, suited his taste and talent. In other words, 
“they were all in pleasant places, and they enjoyed 
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honors; they exerted wide influence and received 
recognition of their powers both at home and 
abroad in the churches of which they were repre- 
sentatives. Why that old line about “sacrifice”? 
They might have said “service.” 


An Amazing Performance 


OHN FORD, a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York, is hearing from various sources that 
it is his business to interpret the law and not to 
deliver partisan religious and political ineptitudes 
—to use a mild term—while sitting in his official 
robes on the bench. A long-standing case was set- 
tled by him, inyolying the right of the Living 
Church of. Russia to exercise its authority over the 
property and affairs held in the name of the old 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in North 
America. 

Justice Ford decided against the Living Church. 
He reviewed the history of the fall of the Orthodox 
Church, with the coming of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the rise of the Living Church. But not 
all his “facts” are undisputed. It is a real fact 
that the Living Church was not opposed by the 
Government, because it promised not to antagonize 
the Government, as the Orthodox Church had done. 
It proceeded to invest itself with the rights and 
properties of the Orthodox Church, which, it was 
expected, would pass away like the régime of the 
Czar. But Tikhon, Patriarch of the Orthodox 
Church, after arrest and other vicissitudes, has 
returned to much of his former spiritual influence 
over the masses, and the Living Church is not so 
strong as it was. The court’s decision involves 
a million Russians in this country, and several 
millions of property. There are those who believe 
the return to the old order is best, and if the 
Orthodox Church will assume true spiritual re- 
sponsibility over its people it will save itself by 
saving them. 

The objection to Justice Ford is that he assumes, 
to use his own language, that “the judiciary, oath- 
bound by the Constitution, should not be behind 
the other departments of Government in curbing 
the activities and the power for harm of the ene- 
mies of our democracy wherever or however they 
may be applied.” New York State would carry 
the law into Russia! An amazing and unprece- 
dented performance. We still have a department 
of State. Again we say, a judge should remain at 
home and keep to the law. It happens that the 
Russian Orthodox Church enjoys the approbation 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which bitterly op- 
poses the Living Church, and it may be that Jus- 
tice Ford spoke in faithful zeal as well as in his 
capacity as magistrate when he said the duty of 
the civil courts is to “wield their power to pro- 
tect the State from the menace of insurrectionary 
propaganda on high grounds of manifest public 
policy.” 

The Living Church is far from perfect. The 
Soviet Government needs no accusers. They are 
certainly none of our judicial business in their 
own country. 


- France Reversing Her Verdicts 


As illustrated vividly in cases of Barres and Caillaux 


Sorra, December 10. 


ITH THE DOMINANCE of the 

‘Left’ in the French government 
and legislative organization, a remark- 
able revision of verdicts supposed dur- 
ing and since the War to have been those 
of history, has been recorded. The re- 
moval of the remains of Jean Barrés 
- from the dishonored grave of a potential 
traitor to the solemn precincts of the 
Pantheon by a government decision, is 
one of these reversals. In the feverish 
period before the cannon began -to roar 
on the French front, Barrés committed 
the act of declaring himself against the 
War—or any war. Millions of French- 
men, trained from school days and 
through the service in the army to regard 
war as a patriotic duty, denounced the 
stand taken by the Socialist leader as 
unpatriotic and treasonable. The bullet 
that laid Barrés low carried the convic- 
tions of the multitude in France. In 
the emergency created by the crime, 
French justice did its duty inexorably. 
But Jean Barrés was laid in a dishonored 
grave. Between that sepulture of shame 
and the French Westminster Abbey, 
where the remains of a French leg- 
end—Napoleon I.—are at rest, a wide 
political gulf was fixed. Premier Her- 
riot, holding to the doctrine of the 
“Left” that war as a rule is a crime, 
bridged that gulf. The sepulture of 
Barrés in the Pantheon was a moral 
event of great magnitude. By it the goy- 
ernment of France placed itself on record 
as triumphantly protesting against the 
sentiment expressed by the people of 
France in their ery “Vive l’Armée.” 


THE TRANSFERENCE of the body of 
the Socialist leader who had decried war 
to the memorial of those of whom many 
had attained to the eminence of the Pan- 
theon through war, was only one of the 
indications of a change of heart given by 
France in a short period of a few autumn 

_weeks. Two others of her citizens who 
had attained to great or lesser political 
eminence were lying not in physical but 
in political graves as a result of their 
conception of duty or interest in the early © 
phase of the Great War. . The greater by 
far of these personalities was Joseph 
Caillaux, who had been premier of 
France, her minister of finance, and her 
ministers of colonies. Caillaux, shortly 
before the War, attained to unpleasant 
fame through the revenge which his wife 
took with a revolver upon her husband’s 
political attacker, the famous editor, Gas- 
ton Calmette. Caillaux survived the in- 
cident, and French justice proved lenient 
to the woman who had defended her 
husband’s good name. 

But the charge that finally brought 
Caillaux to bay was the accusation asgsid- 
uously promoted by the school of Clemen- 
ceau, the “Tiger of France,” that the 
former premier, in trips to South Amer- 
ica, after the War was on, had negotiated 
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with a German diplomat to bring the War 
to an end. It was explained, when cry 
of “traitor’ was flung at Caillaux all 
over France, with her legions marching 
eagerly to the front, that in his negotia- 
tions or conversations Caillaux had seen 
only defeat for France and that he had 
tried to save her from that disaster by 
finding some basis for co-operation with 
Germany, instead of strife. with her on 
the battle-field, which in his estimation 


Keystone Photograph 


HE REWARDS LOYAL WORKERS 


W. H. Ritter, head of a lumber corpora- 
tion of Columbus, Ohio, distributed on 
Christmas Day three million dollars of 
capital stock of his great company to 
those employees who went through the 
. struggle with him in establishing the 
business. President Coolidge praised 
the act as a mark of better co-opera- 
tion in industry 


could have but one end. How narrow an 
escape France actually did have from 
that tragic end can now be sensed by 
the millions of Americans who crossed 
the ocean to Huropean battlefields. In 
France itself, there is a growing realiza- 
tion of the fact of history that without 
America’s help her cause was lost. In 
the larger view of the future, Caillaux’s 
theory was that because of the continued 
friction between his country and Ger- 
many, even in peace time, the French 
budget was far too heavily burdened by 
armaments, offensive and defensive, and 
that the way to sanity in finance lay in 
an understanding between the two neigh- 
bors. : 
Caillaux’s alleged “traffic with the 
enemy’ was disclosed in a moment of 
high fever in the life of his country. No 
specific aet of betrayal was proved against 
him, despite the energetic efforts of the 
“Tiger of France.” But it was decided 


to lay the former French statesman on 
the shelf, politically. He was convicted 
of suspicious conduct tending to treason, 
and was sentenced to internment and loss 
of political rights. There is reason to 
believe that the latter part of his doom 
was welcomed with especial fervor by 
Georges Clemenceau, first because he 
feared Caillaux as a political opponent, 
and second because he desired the credit 
of disgracing an eminent “pacifist.” 

Malvy, whose given name I forget at 
the moment, was involved in a minor 
way in the activities of Caillaux, widely 
denounced as defeatist. 


THE FRENCH SENATE a few weeks 
ago voted a pardon for both Caillaux and 
Malvy. What is more, it restored the 
former premier and the former legisla- 
tor to their rights as French citizens. 
For months before Caillaux was made a 
political entity once more, there had been 
suggestions in the French press that his 
services were needed in the ministry of 
finance, if not in a higher post in the 
Government. His peculiar qualifications 
to deal with financial problems, such as 
had repeatedly brought the frane, the 
unit of French monetary value, tumbling 
on the markets of the world during the 
year, are now more clearly recognized : 
than ever. By many men of finance he 
is regarded, in fact, as the greatest finan- 
cier that France has produced in the pres- 
ent generation—and not a financier of 
the Colbert or John Law varieties, either. 

The restoration of his political rights 
to Joseph Caillaux is regarded, therefore, 
as a distinct contribution to the govern- 
ing capacity of France. Already the 
friends of Poincaré, the proponent of the | 
“Right” in France, are casting a fearful 
eye in the direction of the man who was 
thought dead because he regarded the 
best interests of his country as lying not 
in conflict but in co-operation with Ger- 
many. It would surprise no open-minded 
observer of political events in Europe to 
see, in the next few years—and very few 
—Caillaux, who once stood under the 
shadow of the scaffold as a traitor to his 
country, once more occupying the posi- 
tion of highest power in France as pre- 
mier of the republic, or even eventually 
its president. But the chief significance 
of these reversals of verdicts of history 
is the indication of a moral upheayal 
which they supply. France went even 
beyond the grave to do justice to Barrés, 
who had died execrated. She destroyed 
the political sepulchers which she had 
built for Caillaux and Malvy, and where- 
in she had deposited them, presumably 
for all time. The frankness and the thor- 
oughness of the reversal of these deci- 
sions of history speaks volumes for the 
power of France to liberate herself from — 
her prejudices and her resentments, and 
devote herself earnestly and without 
qualification to the task of restoring the 
world to its health and its sanity, 


~ 


N HIS LAST public utterance, Ernst 

Troeltsch characterized America as a 
paradise of public opinion. Believing 
that social salvation can come only through 
the over-individual power of a common 
spirit, and baffled by the contradictions 
and conflicts within European civilization, 
he seems to have had a suspicion that 
the conditions for the advent of the king- 
dom of God were more obvious in America 
than elsewhere. As we know from an- 
other utterance, he was greatly impressed 
by the feeling of social responsibility 
shown by the most famous owners of 
great fortunes in America and integral 
to its great industries. We, however, who 


are in the American scene may not be so- 


hopeful about our paradise of public 
‘opinion. We may be aware of some ser- 
pents in our Eden. Certainly we do not 
find an ideally perfect unity of common 
intention and common effort canalizing 
our historic life in one stream of tendency 
toward the goal that will fulfill the as- 
pirations of the Christian soul. Not only 
do men spend their practical energies on 
limited specific quests without a vision of 
a-common synthesis and a common goal— 
there is seemingly some warfare about the 
great objectives of human existence. Re- 
ligious revivalist and social worker do not 
seem to aim at the same mark. There 
are still austere followers of Marcus 
Aurelius and the Puritans, and there are 
those who declaim against taboos and 
cultivate the sensual consciousness. Many 
loathe war, while some glorify it as a 
requisite for human excellence. These 
are not easily made equal illustrations of 
the group mind or the common spirit. And 
pity ’tis, ’tis true. If we really were a 
paradise of public opinion fully agreed as 
to the pattern of the ideal life and in 
full control of the processes of the physi- 
cal world and the technique of social 
action, perhaps we could have Utopia 
overnight by common decree. So much 
virtue in “if!” But none of us really 
expect that, and we must be satisfied to 
do what Troeltsch regarded as the pos- 
sibility for poor Europe: go on with the 
effort to create the controlling visions and 
to generate the new love that will win 
men’s devotion to it. 

If, however, there were available only 
a blind optimistic disposition to hope ever- 
more and believe, I should not now be 
trespassing on your time in asking you 
to consider the outlook for a Christian 
social order. I feel moved to offer to 
hope and belief some concrete encourage- 
ments, and I am asking you to regard the 
definite historical movement behind us 
as so empowered with spiritual energy 
that it may afford a divining glimpse of 
the Spirit of God mixing itself with our 
human life. How recent history is really 

moving is notoriously hard to determine. 
We can generalize pretty safely about 
antiquity or the middle ages. or the six- 
teenth century. These allow us to speak 
‘ currents and streams; but as for our 
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own time, we are apt to feel as we say, 
at sea, where there are surges and cross 
currents, but no great river motion. Much, 
however, depends on our selection of facts. 
Mr. Gooch has given us a “History of 
Modern Europe” from 1878 to 1919, which 
is only political diplomatic history, omit- 
ting all the facts related to socialism and 
religion, matters which were certainly 
elements in the movement of life and 
essential to the story. Some years ago, I 
began a course with theological students 
on the church in the nineteenth century. 
At first I was occupied with the efforts of 
academic minds in the development of 
doctrinal systems, but it became apparent 
that the great mass of people had been 
little affected by those academic discus- 
sions and that the movement of Chris- 
tianity in the nineteenth century could 
not be reduced to these professorial reflec- 
tions. More and more I found my interest 
shifting, and a year ago I tried to present 
what I considered the real plot of the 
story of the nineteenth-century church 
under the title of the “Development of 
the Christian Social Movement.” My 
most approving listener was a learned 
Jesuit professor of sociology. Since Chris- 
tianity is both Catholic and Protestant, 
I considered that our concert of interest 
might indicate that we were attending 
to a movement central to the Christian 
spirit. My purpose now is not to embarrass 
attention with detail, but succinctly to 
point out the grounds for believing that 
we are in the process of development of 
a great over-individual power of common 
Christian spirit, which is not likely to 
be thwarted and which must have trans- 
forming effect on the social future. 

Since our brief time does not allow us 
to mass all the evidence for this, I will 
choose simply one significant illustration 
of the power of the movement behind us. 
I therefore select as peculiarly significant 
the Papal Encyclical of May 15, 1891, on 
the condition of laboring men. A cer- 
tain Protestant author, writing on the 
“Attitude of .the Church to Hconomic 
Questions,” has failed to mention it. Even 
Mirbt’s “Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Papsttums,” 1901, omitted it. But this 
shows how we fail to put ourselves in 
the Pope’s place. Protestant ministers 
write encyclicals once a week; the Pope 
only when he deems it inevitable. Urged 
to haste in a certain matter, Pius XI 
said, “What is a century in the life of 
the Papacy?” 

The Encyclical of Leo XIII is not a 
revolutionary document, but we are to 
note that by it the papacy endorsed Labor 
Unions as beneficent, and declared for 
state intervention for the control of labor 
conditions, for fixing the length of the 
labor day, for hygienic conditions of work, 
for state control of the special welfare 
of women and children, and the minimum 
wage. That is remarkable enough. Note 
the absolute reversal of ideas that had 
been established dogma a century earlier 
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and were still strenuously advocated by 
the beati possidentes. Consider, too, that 
since 1814 the papal deliverances had 
been uniformly reactionary to the modern 
tendeney to democratic liberalism. Re- 
gard also the immediate embarrassment 
of the papal situation. In such an en- 
cyclical, the pope risked the appearance 
of taking sides in French politics. At 
that time, the governing power in the 
French republic was hostile to labor legis- 
lation, and clung to the economics of 
laissez faire. Labor legislation found its 
chief advocate in the pronounced mon- 
archist, the Comte de Mun, and the mon- 
archist pretenders to the throne of France 
were seeking to use the labor question 
for their own ends. Could the papacy 
run the risk of such compromising asso- 
ciations? Elsewhere also there were other 
grounds for hesitation. ‘For some years,” 
says Cardinal Gibbons, “the church stood 
at the cross roads.” But if the forces of 
the world were strong, the moral force 
of Christian ethical conviction had be- 
come stronger. The papacy must choose 
a road. Leo XIII decided that a magna 
charta for social Catholicism was inevi- 
table. A few facts may be cited to indi- 
cate the moral pressure from within the 
church. 

In Germany, the powerful Catholic Cen- 
ter party was united and effective for a 
definite program of social reforms, In 
Austria, the leaders of opinion had a 
similar program. In Switzerland, Cardi- 
nal Mermillod and Gaspard Decurtin had 
accomplished a fusion of Catholicism and 
industrial democracy. Decurtin raised the 
endowment for the Catholic University of 
Fribourg, where the chair of Political 
Eeonomy was given to the Dominican 
Father Weiss, an ardent Christian So- 
cialist. From 1884, the Union of Fribourg, 
an international congress of Catholic 
social reformers, held discussions and 
agreed on formulations which were regu- 
larly sent to Leo XIII by Cardinal Mer- 
millod. Cardinal Gibbons, with the co- 
operation of Cardinal Manning, had ac- 
complished a thing almost unheard of—a 
swift reversal of a papal decision in the 
ease of the Knights of Labor. Gibbons, 
in his letter to the Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, Manning in 
his lecture to the Mechanics Institute in 
Leeds, had made nobly impressive demands 
that labor conditions should insure the 
intelligence and moral dignity of the 
worker. Catholic employers of the north 
of France, led by the manufacturer, Leon 
Harmel, the Archbishop of Reims, and 
the Comte de Mun had organized a series 
of pilgrimages to Rome, first of one hun- 
dred Catholic employees in 1885, and 
finally in 1889 of ten thousand laborers. 
In 1890, Nitti in his Catholic Socialism 
had most impressively massed the evi- 
dence of an irresistible movement of Chris- 
tian spirit in the Catholic world. The 
time was ripe. We have grounds there- 
fore for saying, with the jurist Max 
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Furmann, that “the Constitution Rerum 
Novarum of 1891 is the doctrinal conclu- 
sion of the movement of ideas and phitan- 
thropic activity which from the middle 
of the century with an intensity vary- 
ing according to nation and epoch had 
developed throughout the whole of Chris- 
tendom.” A less friendly observer of 
papal history might have put the case 
‘a little differently, saying that in spite 
of ‘the unyielding reactionary policy of 
the papacy since the downfall of Napoleon, 
it had been forced to yield ground to an 
ethical tendency so deeply necessitated in 
human consciences, so dynamic with re- 
ligious power, so obviously the culmina- 
tion of historical process, that it must be 
given its chartered freedom. Let friend 
or foe of the Curia put it in his own way, 
both are saying that this cautious moder- 
ate action of the papacy with its guarded 
phrasing was really of immense import, 
a great acknowledgment of what lay be- 
hind, a great opening of future perspec- 
tives. You will observe that Furmann 
speaks of it as the conclusion of an ac- 
tivity that belonged to the whole of Chris- 
tendom since the middle of the century. 
“Throughout the whole of Christendom,” 
observe! Furmann has in mind chiefly 
three great movements born of the revo- 
lutionary crisis of 1848:-in England, the 
Christian Socialism of Ludlow, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Hughes; in Germany, the trans- 
formation of German Protestantism due 
to Wichern and his Innere Mission; in 
Catholic Germany, the powerful initiative 
of von Ketteler, Bishop of Mainz. We 
now are coming to have a literature on 
these episodes which casts the movement 
of nineteenth-century life into new rela- 
tions, and compels the historian to recog- 
nize the dynamic power of Christian 
ethical ideas and their actual practical 
effectiveness in the political sphere. Nor 
can we make the revolutionary provoca- 
tions of 1848 the starting point. We have 
to go back to the psychological results of 
the evangelical revival of the eighteenth 
century as exhibited in the crusade against 
the slave trade and the first attempt at 
labor legislation in the Health and Morals 
Act of 1802, an act traceable ultimately 
to the Unitarian physician Perceval of 
' Manchester and his associates, who in 1784 
made the first demand for state interven- 
tion for the humanizing of labor condi- 
tions, and who helped shape the mind of 
Robert Owen, a Christian soul, however 
erratic in his doctrine. No one can doubt 
that it was the Christian ethical idea 
which determined the course of Owen 
Fielden, Oastler, Ashley, Coleridge, 
Southey, Arnold, Carlyle, Ruskin in Eng- 
land, of- Fourier, St. Simon, Leroux, 
Buchez in France. 
standing is irrelevant. Add what has hap- 
pened since the Encyclical, the movements 
in England, France, Germany of the last 
generation, the French Semaines Sociales, 
the propaganda of the Comte de Mun and 
Mare ‘Sangnier, the Katholischer Volks- 
verein of Germany, the activities of 
French and German Protestant circles, 
the amazing transformation of English 
society illuminated last April by the 
Birmingham Conference 


not evident that the social mind has been 
made new and that Christian forces have 
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wrought the transformation? It is true 
that sluggish ecclesiastical organizations 
had resisted this great change, serving as 
a retarding brake, but what made the 
wheel revolve was the Christian idea in 
the laity... And the. administrative cor- 
porations are no longer sluggish. At the 
dawn of the nineteenth century we have 
the appalling worldliness and apathy of 
the English Church, of pluralist bishops 
and fox-hunting parsons. In 1918 we have 
the report of the Archbishops’ Fifth Com- 
mittee of Inquiry passionately espousing 


in the name of Jesus the religion of social 


reform. At the outset, we have the church 
mind tyrannously controlled by the dogma 
that by the very law of God in every in- 
dustry the worker gained no more than 
his bare existence. In the end, we have 
the death of the scientific fiction of the 
economic man, and a great Christian pro- 
gram for the full development of the com- 
plete personality of the workers through 
participation in the higher cultural values 
of civilization. 

Another consideration accentuates the 
great change. One hundred years ago, 
the Christian radical battled against great 
odds for state intervention. To-day it 
would seem as if a diffused social good 
will had prospects of efficient social con- 
trol without compulsion from the state. 
The work of John R. Commons on “In- 
dustrial Government” (1921) is a most 
encouraging ground for hoping this moral 
conversion of society. Does not the system 
of the White Motor Company there de- 
scribed almost realize the Utopian dream 
of R. H. Tawney’s “Acquisitive Society”? 
Maude Royden has given us another set 
of eloquent facts in her “Christ Tri- 
umphant.” And what an outlook may be 
implied in the beginnings of Insurance 
against Unemployment in our clothing 
trades? We cannot escape the impression 
that we are in a process of energetic 
evolution and that the near future may 
show—to use a phrase of R. H. Tawney— 
some “visible climax of generations of 
subtle moral change.” Again make the 
historical contrast. Consider the apathetic 
fatalism of the ruling classes of England 
in 1800, so bitterly expounded by J. L. and 
Barbara Hammon. Consider the old de- 
voutly pious acquiescence in mass misery 
as something divinely ordained and to be 
religiously accepted. Consider then the 
England of the Conference on Christian 
Politics, Economics, and Citizenship of 
last April. 
ters announced a meeting to explain the 
project. Applications for tickets exhausted 
the capacity of two large meeting places 
in London, and similar mass meetings 
were necessary in other centers great 
and small. Every aspect of the social 
problem appealing to the Christian con- 
science was framed in questionnaires clas- 
sified under twelve commissions. Through- 
out the country, study circles were formed 
to consider these detailed problems, and 
their conclusions were reported to the 
twelve commissions. England was en- 
gaged, as Maurice Reckitt says (Journal 
of Religion, March, 1924) in “a concerted 
spiritual effort to discover what is God’s 
will for society.” In order that we may 
behave with proper reference to the uni- 
versal principle of order, Dr. Richard 
Cabot urges us always to rehearse the 
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phrase, “In view of this, what next?” In 
view of this! If the “this” is not merely 
a single sequence among others in all the 
past behavior of men, but can be brought 
to the status of a general present situa- 
tion, a general field of relatedness, the 
probability of new resultant effects is a 
high one. We seem to be on the way at 
least to that new emergent social level 
of-ethical relatedness where the precipita- 
tion of new specific results can be ex- — 
pected. The leaven is at work which may 
make the sodden mass into bread. In 
view of this, there is at least encourage- 
ment to the preacher. 

Christianity, we are assured by ae 
hopeful, is now at least getting ready to 
formulate and prescribe its social system 
to a world which got organized earlier on 
pre-Christian principles. It is more in 
the way of doing this by reason of a 
change in the whole field of theology in’ 
the last century, a change which essen- 
tially throws all the emphasis on the 
ethical. The dynamic of Christianity has 
a new incidence. Until very recently, the 
central organizing idea of Protestant the- 
ology was salvation through the death of 
Christ to the perfections of another world. 
To-day, our systems of theology tend to 
make the central dynamic organizing 
thought the dedication of life to the king- 
dom of God, and to conceive the life of 
that kingdom as one of the full harmoni- 
ous development of personality through 
the immanence in our finite spirits of the 
love which is the divine nature. When 
moralist and sociologist exhort us to live 
for the ends of society, we find that they 
do not mean any merely now existent 
social order, political or economic, and it 
becomes apparent that to claim our will- 
ing loyalty existent society itself must 
serve an end beyond. Its goal is explicable 
only in terms of the infinite worth and 
sacredness of personality, and that great 
mysterious expectancy is the very heart 
of the Christian thought of the kingdom 
of God as now conceived. Our theology, 
therefore, in its practical tendencies cen- 
ters where the ethical faith.centers, and 
so embraces:in its doctrine of salvation 
both the individual and society, both 
the life that is to come and the life that 
now is. 

It is to be hoped that theological edu- 
cation will hereafter give to our clergy 
more of that competency in social prob- 
lems which will heighten their influence 
in social discussion, but in any case the 
preacher has the all-important task of 
helping to generate in us the dynamic 
spirit of the kingdom of God. When he 
cannot serve as a social engineer or eco- 
nomic expert, he can bring men to the 
living source of all personal energy, to the 
Sinai of the listening soul, to the com- 
munions of faith and prayer. He can 
waken the great yearning latent in every 
soul for the fulfillment of that which 
by the right of its own inherent infinite 
worth ought to be. He can kindle love 
and love will find.a way, for love makes 
men intelligent and active. 

Experience has shown, I hold, that the 
organization of social activities and 
formulation of their concrete programs 
a work for laymen and laywomen. Kindle 
in them the great love, and they y : 
the wisdom bred of experience will le: 
society to the great achievement. = 


HE RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS in 

+ Europe are rather complicated, and 
in order better to understand them I 
_ will group the matter under four heads. 
_ First, we should consider the attitude of 
the people toward religion in general and 
the place religion occupies with them. 
_ Second, we should consider the alterations 
caused by war and revolution; for ex- 
ample, the disestablishment of the ehurch. 


4 Third, our attention should be directed | 


; to the relation existing between the dif- 
_ ferent branches of Christianity, such as 
_ the relations between the Catholics and 
alia Fourth, and last, we should 
look at the attitude that Christianity 
takes in regard to the great religions of 
_ the East and their invasion of the West. 
Time is too short to deal with all four 
problems. I will try to deal with the 
first and the fourth points. 

Let us take up the first point: the 
attitude of the people toward religion in 
- general, and toward Christianity in par- 
ticular. To-day there is to be observed in 
_ Burope a rising wave of religious inter- 
_ est and zeal. This rising and falling wave 
of religion has always been found in his- 
tory, and the people are constantly going 
_ from the depths to the crest, and from 
_ the crest to the depths. Just now the 
wave is turning back from agnosticism 
and materialism to religion. But we must 
_ speak of this wave with hesitancy, and 
_ even with fear and trembling, for it is 

so shifting and so uncertain in its be- 
_ ginning, in its end, and in its very ex- 

istence.' 
q In Europe we have had a great es- 
_ trangement from religion. It began in 
_ the middle of the last century and de- 
_ yeloped mostly in the lower and upper 
classes. It was the period of indiffer- 

entism to religion. The people no longer 
i an interest in the church, so the 


, 
: 
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_ churches became to a large extent empty, 
especially of women. Schools, science, and 
public opinion became secularized. This 
was true, not only in Germany, but very 
nearly throughout the whole of Europe. 
The only countries not affected in this 
way were Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, Finland, and Russia. Scandi- 
-nayvia kept to the old Lutheran Church 
and the old Lutheran tradition. The rea- 
son is that this tradition is not hard and 
fast—it is broad-minded and full of life 
and interest; it looks at the people with 
interest, and tries to understand their 
problems. There was, consequently, no 
‘strong antagonism to the old tradition. 
The middle classes with us in Germany 
; remained church people. Even if they 
were not churchgoers, they felt them- 
ves to be church people. Old church 
tions and customs prevailed. Amongst 
educated and working classes, how- 
there was indifferentism and even 
od of ne church, of Christ, and of 
tian tradition. ‘The fault for 


to piima because it lacked 
38 that popular sects and dis- 
‘These free sects English 


RUDOLF OTTO 


Professor in the University of Marburg 


Professor Otto spoke recently at 
Meadville Theological School. He is 
visiting many colleges and divinity 
schools in this country, and in all 
places he is received with hospitality 
because of his rank as a scholar and 
spiritual interpreter of contemporary 
problems, especially on the European 
Continent. The present article is 
taken from the Meadville Bulletin. It 
‘is @ summary of Professor Otto’s 
Meadville lecture. 


Christendom has and has had. - English 
Christendom has, too, lay preaching and 
preaching on the street-corners to the 
workers—things which our church did 
not have. Second, there was the connec- 
tion between church and state. This made 
the church appear the stronghold of the 
state, and the socialists believed that the 
church served the state to the detriment 
of the people._ Third, the church had not 
sufficient understanding of the needs of 
the people. It did not realize that the 
people needed food, and shelter, and cloth- 
ing, as well as guidance in ethics and 
religion. 

Socialism as such has nothing to do 
with religion or irreligion.. Christianity 
has from time to time shown strong so- 
cialistic tendencies, and every one knows 
how it began with a simple communism 
in the early church. It might easily have 
been possible to have had a Christian 
socialism. Why, then, did this not hap- 
pen? It was because socialism took up 
with materialism in the guise of science, 
and this science seemed to deny religion. 
The people thought this materialism nec- 
essary to socialism. The possibility of 
this democracy, however, .existed in the 
church, but they did not realize this, and 
consequently they did not want to have 
achureh. They wanted materialism. This 
sad fact had its consequence. : 

Nowadays there is a new stirring even 
among the younger socialists. Its root 
we do not clearly know. .These youths 
want a fuller outgrowth of spiritual life. 
They begin to mention the name of God. 
They begin to discuss. ethical and meta- 
physical questions. How this movement 
arose no one knows. It sprang up among 
the young pupils in the higher schools, 
and among the younger students, and 
even among the young workmen. It was 
a groping, an obscure urge, a stir of un- 
rest.. It was a new. longing for the 
esthetic, for nature, for love, for friend- 
ship, and for simplicity of life. The old 
German idealism broke through once more. 
Behind it all were activity of mind and 
a new idea of responsibility. 

At about the same time, young people 
of a more religious tendency were stirred 
and fired. Their desire took a definitely 
devotional turn. They wanted to wor- 
ship together and in a new way, and so 
they went into the Youth Movement and 
colored it, and even for a time almost 
dominated it. They wanted to form new 
cults, and did revive a sort of medieval 
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folie iti picture of conditions to-day — 


symbolism. They felt the urge to master 
life and the great tendencies of life. Not 
only that, however, but they also wanted 
to apply these thoughts and these tenden- 
cies in society and industry. 

And the church is beginning to feel 
a growing social responsibility. Young 
clergymen are gathering together and talk- 
ing about their social duties and about 
reforms. At the same time, in the scien- 
tific, philosophical, and theological world 
there is a new and growing movement 
toward metaphysics. Formerly there was 
little interest, but now a marvelous swing 
to the other side takes place. Religion 
even becomes fashionable. Paul Natorp, 
of Marburg, a Neo-Kantian philosopher, 
who was deeply interested in Quakerism, 
and who yisited Haverford, ended his life 
with the crowning thought of God as the 
Urlogos. He found all his speculations 
tended in that direction. Rickert of 
Heidelberg, Husserl of Freiburg, and 
Dreisch with his biological theory of God, 
are among the leaders. Amongst the stu- 
dents themselves, the interest in questions 
unheard of in former days is arising, and 
these studentS are not men interested 
mainly in theology. They are men inter- 
ested in science, philosophy, literature, 
and social subjects. 

I turn now, in closing, to the fourth 
point: the new relations between Chris- 
tianity and the great religions of the Hast. 
The Buddhist ideas are being imported 
from Japan, and the old Buddhistic 
philosophies and books are being trans- 
lated into German. There are many Ger- 
man translations of the Bhagavadgita, the 
most sacred book of the Buddhists. The 
Mahometans, too, are sending missionaries 
into Europe. They have recently built a 
large mosque in Berlin. They aim not 
merely to make themselves understood, 


but to make conyersions to their religion. 


This is true of Italy, France, and the 
upper classes of Russia, as well as of 
Germany. Men even.go over to these re- 
ligions, or at least are said to go over 
to them. 

It is in these circles, where different 
religions meet, that the idea of an inter- 
religious society for advancing common 
religious and ethical teaching sprang up. 
Representatives of many religions have 
gathered together and expressed an ardent 
desire to combine on these points. Jt is 
true that the great sins are the sins of 
society. To remedy these evils would be 
the purpose of such a body. It is a fruit- 
ful idea. The Buddhists of Japan have 
expressed their desire to join with men 
of earnest religious zeal for common, 
human, ethical ideals. Here among the 
Quakers this project might find especial 
favor and bear good fruit. 

There are many things going on. The 
condition is complicated, and no one can 
tell its outcome or where it will tend. 
But there are hopes for a new religious 
development. Every religious person has 
quite a new responsibility put on his 
shoulders. . 
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Religion Around the World 


‘Living Church Schismatic, 
Rules American Justice 


The Living Church in Russia has no 
ecclesiastical authority in America; it is 
a schismatic church, a creature of the 
Soviet government, and does not repre- 
sent the lawful Russian Orthodox Church. 
Such was the decision handed down De- 
cember 24 by Justice John Ford of the 
New York Supreme Court in a suit to 
determine the right of Metropolitan Platon 
Rojdesvensky to exercise authority as 
archbishop of the North American diocese 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. This 
authority was questioned by John S. 
Kedrovsky, sent to America as representa- 
tive of the Living Church. He sought 
to supplant Rojdesvehsky, who had been 
appointed by Patriarch Tikhon. Justice 
Ford confirmed Rojdesvensky’s title and 
granted an injunction to restrain Ked- 
rovsky from interfering with him. Ked- 
rovsky’s attorney said that an appeal 
would be taken. This is undoubtedly the 
first decision of any court in any country 
upon the relation of the Living Church 
to the Soviet government and the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. 

Justice Ford reviewed the history of the 
Russian Church following the overthrow 
of the Czarist régime and the subsequent 
unfrocking of Patriarch Tikhon, head of 
the Orthodox Church, by the Soviet church 
council or Sobor in May, 1923, which es- 
tablished the Living Church. This church, 
in October, 1923, appointed Kedrovsky, a 
suspended clergyman of the Orthodox 
Church, as ruling bishop of the North 
American diocese. 

Referring to the resolution of the Sobor 
which, the Court said, condemned capi- 
talism as a mortal sin and called upon 
all Christians to unite under the leader- 
ship of the Soviet government against 
it, Justice Ford continued: 

“Much more might be quoted to show 
that this new church makes it obliga- 
tory upon all its members under pain 
of mortal sin to make the purposes of 
the Russian dictatorship their own. 
Those purposes are well known—no less 
than the subversion of this and all other 
governments on earth by bloody revolu- 
tion. To that end is its world-wide 
propaganda maintained, all the more 
dangerous when insidiously carried on 
in the guise of religious doctrine by 
agents garbed in the reverential vest- 
ments of a great church.” 

The decision was severely criticized by 
the New York World. 


Poison in Magazine Pages 


The sewer has broken in the magazine 
world, and it is time to repair the drain- 
age, warns Paul Hutchinson, managing 
editor of the Christian Century. He calls 
attention in Christian Advocate to the 
enormous and increasing circulation of 
these types of magazines: the health and 
physical training magazines, largely a 
camouflage for indecency; “livery stable 
literature,” moved now from the stable 
to the news-stands; periodicals featur- 
ing “true” stories, written largely in the 
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publisher’s office; allegedly respectable 
magazines filled with sex-appeal stories; 
picture magazines that would go out of 
business were it not for the indecent pic- 
tures; the heaps of small magazines with 
double-meaning or openly suggestive 
titles; even some that pander to loathsome 
forms of perversion; and a few so openly 
vicious that “they create the suspicion 
of being established to last only until the 
authorities intervene.” Then, there are 
the movie magazines, with little of the 
flaunting of sex that puts the other peri- 
odicals across, but hardly anything more 
than “twaddle for the moron mind.” 

The situation is growing worse, the 
suggestiveness stronger, as it must needs 
be in any dope diet. Will the public ap- 
petite pall of it in time? There is a 
chance, says Mr. Hutchinson, but he asks 
“how long this sort of mind poison is to 
be peddled, while we await the arrival 
of the day when the overdose will pro- 
vide its own immunity.” 


Bishop Brent is Hopeful 


Bishop Charles H. Brent is not as dis- 
couraged at prospects of suppressing the 
opium evil as newspaper dispatches had 
indicated. In a statement which he made 
on returning to America, he said that, 
because of differences of opinion ex- 
pressed at Geneva, and his emphatic de- 
nunciation of the attitude of certain 
delegates to the conference, cables to 
America had given the impression that he 
was discouraged and that he had left 
the conference resolved to have nothing 
further to do with it. He explained that 
he had made the statement, “This is the 
last time I shall take a share in any in- 
ternational gathering on this great prob- 
lem,’ only because other interests de- 
manded his attention at home. So 
disgusted was Bishop Brent with the 
conclusions of the first conference that 
he hurried to Paris and London to pro- 
test against the proposed agreement, with 
the result that both the French and Brit- 
ish delegates were instructed by their 


governments not to sign it. 


Holy Year Opens 


With colorful impressive medieval cere- 
monies, Pope Pius XI. on December 24 
opened the Holy Door at Rome and pro- 
claimed the twenty-third Holy Year in 
the history of the Church. The observ- 
ance of the year was formally ordained 
in 1300; and in 1420, Paul II. decreed 
that it should be observed every twenty- 
fifth year. It is estimated that two mil- 
lion pilgrims will flock to Rome during 
1925. One of the attractions for them 
will be an exhibit for the first time of 
thousands of objects portraying the life 
and customs of natives in every corner of 
the globe where Catholic missionaries 
‘Official medals of Holy 
Year, carrying a likeness of Pope Pius XI. 
in pontifical robes such as he wore at the 
opening of the Holy Door, are being 
struck in Milan, and will be distributed 
to the pilgrims to the Holy City during 
the year, : 


Southern Baptists Rebuke _ 
_a Fundamentalist Leader 


Conservative Southern Baptists of 
Texas have repudiated Rey. J. Frank 
Norris, belligerent fundamentalist leader. 
The Texas Baptist Convention unani- 
mously excluded from its membership the 
delegates sent to its recent session from 
Dr. Norris’s church in Fort Worth. It — 
adopted, by, a vote of 2,500 to ten, resolu- 
tions of confidence in Baylor University, 
Baptist institution at Waco, the particular 
object of Dr. Norris’s attack during the 
past year. 

When the World’s Fundamentalists Con- 
vention met in Fort Worth about a year 
and a half ago, Dr. Norris was largely 
responsible for the adoption of a fight- 
ing program directed chiefly against — 
schools whose faculty and whose instruc- 
tion did not align themselves literally and 
completely with the fundamentalist inter- 
pretations of the Bible. Under the pro- 
visions of this program, Dr. Norris has 
carried on an unexampled campaign of 
vituperation against the president of Bay- 
lor and several faculty members. 

But the Texas Baptists, in convention 
assembled, rallied to their school; and, in 
excluding the “messengers” from Dr. Nor- 
ris’s church, they declared: “The church 
sending the messengers had encouraged, 
financed, and otherwise supported a prop- 
aganda of cruel criticism against the pro- 
gram, methods, institutions, causes, and 
leaders of the convention work. They 
had supported a movement and leader- 
ship which in spirit and method misrep- 
resents, discounts, and brings into shame 
the testimony of truth-loving, Christ- 
honoring Baptists around the world.” 

Arkansas Baptists, in their convention, 
affirmed the fundamentalist tenets, denied 
any and all forms of evolution, condemned 
“rationalism, destructive criticism, and 
the substitution of culture and social sery- 
ice for personal regeneration,” voted to 
require the president and flaculty of their 
educational institutions and all employees 
of their board to sign the doctrinal state- 
ment thus adopted, and otherwise adopted 
a fighting program against schools and 
colleges tainted with modernism, includ- 
ing the withdrawal of financial support 
from teachers of evolution. 


In Brief 


A committee on good will between Jews 
and Christians has been organized by the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Good Will. 


An appeal for all Negro churches in 
America to set aside a John Brown Me- 
morial Day, and to send all collections 
taken that day to the John Brown Me- 
morial Association as contributions “to 
perpetuate the memory of a loyal friend 
to our race in time of dire distress,” ap- 
pears in a recent issue of the New York 
World. John Brown, courageous and in- 
genuous abolitionist leader, was tried for 
his treasonable attack on Harper’s Ferry, 
and executed December 2, 1859, 
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BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


7 HERE IS A GOOD DEAL of banter 
passing just now regarding the state 
of things in the Liberal Party. Punch 
said that the future of the Liberal Party 
is becoming of great interest to scientists. 
It is expected that another split will solve 
the problem of the division of the atom! 
A cartoon represents all the Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament going to Westminster 
in an omnibus, with Lloyd George driving, 
and Sir Alfred Mond as_ conductor. 
Philip Snowden told of two men who 
in walking along saw a turtle whose head 
had been severed from its body. The 
body was still wagging the tail. One 
man said to the other, “That creature is 
dead, but it does not yet know that it 
is dead.” The rank and file of the Lib- 
eral Party in the country certainly does 
not recognize any death. There is a 
good deal of activity in various centers, 
-and many confidently predict a new birth 
for the party. There is no doubt that its 
main difficulties at present are in regard 
to its leadership. Yesterday, forty Lib- 
eral members met together to appoint a 
temporary leader in the absence of Mr. 
Asquith from the House. Lloyd George 
was appointed by twenty-six votes out 
of forty, seven voting definitely against 
him, and seven abstaining. This gives 
point to Punch’s remark about the divi- 
sion of the atom. Walter Runciman, who 
will be one of the chief Liberals, said 
he would not vote for Lloyd George, nor 
would he vote against him. Sir John 
Simon did not vote for him. The truth 
is that the old feud in the Liberal Party 
has not been healed, and is not now likely 
to be. Mr. Asquith is away in Egypt, 
and for the present is not a member of 
the House; though he is, of course, the 
leader of the party. Two members of 
the party, Captain Guest and Hilton 
Young, have declared their intention of 
not carrying on any factious opposition 
to the Government, having been elected 
with the help of Tory votes. The Daily 
News cries out for their exclusion from 
the party. It is evident that the Liberals 
have fallen on evil days. But political 
fortunes are uncertain. 

The high-handed line taken by the 
Government in regard to the Egyptian 
question is causing a great division of 
opinion in this country. The Liberals 
mostly, and the Labor Party unitedly, 
think that the Government has exceeded 
what was demanded by the situation. 
Their threat in regard to the water supply 
is loudly denounced. A good. deal of 
-unfayorable comment has reached this 
country from America and from France, 
and many of us feel that there is an 


imperialistic spirit about the action of 


Government. Condemnation of the 
irder of the Sirdar was of course nec- 
ry; any measures necessary to pre- 
vent the repetition of such crimes are 

fiable. But to take advantage of the 
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situation to settle out of hand, and by 
force, political questions which were due 
for discussion is no settlement. Of course, 
the Egyptian Government surrenders; 
what else could it do? But to surrender 
in this way to force is no solution of our 
problems in Egypt. There is no doubt 
that when Parliament gets into its stride, 
more will be heard of this business. The 
demand of the progressives is that the 
whole issue should be referred to the in- 
ternational court or to the Council of the 
League, and many advocate our remaining 
in the Sudan under a League mandate. 


THAT PRODIGIOUS WORKER, Dr. 
James Moffatt, has now given us an 
original translation of the Old Testament 
in two volumes. The reception is sure 
to be very mixed. “There was a recent 
article by Robert Blatchford, after read- 
ing the first volume. To those who have 
known Blatchford for a lifetime, the ar- 
ticle was exceedingly amusing. He said 
that reading Moffatt’s translation gave 
him toothache. He asked pathetically: 
“Why has he done it?’ Was there no 
providence to save Rebert Blatchford from 
this calamity in his closing years? All 
his hewailing was from a comparison of 
Moffatt’s English with the English of 
the Authorized Version. This is not a faw 
thing to do. It was no part of Dr. Mof- 
fatt’s intention to supply a rival to the 
Authorized Version. He would not con- 
tend, I take it, that he was competing at 
all for majestic English. And the only 
right way to read Moffatt is to put the 
Authorized Version out of mind for the 
time being. Of course the A. V. is un- 
surpassable in respect of style and dig- 
nity. All the same, it does not give us 
the original Bible in many respects. Mo/s- 
fatt’s is a very accurate translation, and 
recovers the Hebrew idioms. While it 
would be perfectly easy. to object to many 
expressions, there is no doubt that on 
the whole it will be a wonderful enlighten- 
ment to any reader. It may destroy a 
eertain halo, but it makes for reality. 
We are better able to know what the 
Bible really was in its own time when 
we put it into the language of our own 
day. “Saul among the prophets’ becomes 
“Saul among the dervishes,’ which gives 
us the fact. Noah’s ‘‘Ark” becomes Noah’s 
“barge,” while the “ark of bulrushes” 
becomes a “creel.” In the elucidation of 
the prophetic books, the ordinary reader 
will find immense help in this new trans- 
lation. So many people praise the Bible 
and hold it in high honor, but do not 
study it. If they try to study it, they 
find it no easy task to understand it in 
many places. This new translation will 
be of great service to any persons who 
really want to know what the Bible is, 
One thing I do not understand, and can- 
not say that I appreciate, is the transla- 
tion of “Yahweh” as the “Eternal.” The 
translation goes some way toward de- 
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- Punch has its joke—Who Dr. Moffatt is 


personalizing the god; Yahweh was cer- 
tainly a personal conception. Yahweh was 
also a tribal deity, and we do not wish to 
identify him with the Eternal God whom 
we worship to-day. For these two rea- 
sons, I rather regret Dr. Moffatt’s use of 
the “Eternal” in this connection. 


WHILE SPEAKING of Dr. Moffatt's 
work, I would like to recommend his 
“Life of Jesus for Every Man.” In this 
book he traces the outline of the story 
of Jesus behind the different traditions, 
and tries to recover the main ‘features of 
the narrative through the four biogra- 
phies of the Gospels. It is not a harmony 
of the Gospels, but “a selection of what 
is more or less central, in the memoranda 
preserved by the four biographies, ar- 
ranged in an order” which seems to him 
natural, and “probably corresponds to 
what may have been the original sequence 
of events.” - There is a short prologue, 
and a short introduction to each section, 
and the sections are arranged under sub- 
jects such as: “How Jesus was born and 
brought up”; “How Jesus began His min- 
istry in the south’; ‘How Jesus passed 
north, through Samaria”; “How Jesus 
worked in Galilee,” ete. This is a very 
useful book to those who want to under- 
stand the Gospels. 

A few facts about Dr. Moffatt himself 
may be interesting to your readers. He 
is about fifty-five years of age. For a 
long time he has slept only four hours 
out of the twenty-four, and says he does 
not see why he should waste any more 
time than that in sleep! He takes 
scarcely any exercise, and devotes his 
whole time between meals to reading and 
writing, and while he does this he smokes. 
He is an omniyorous reader of novels, 
and yet he knows practically everything 
about Biblical criticism, and reads Ger- 
man and French. His output \is very 
great, and his input is enormous. This 
translation of the Old Testament is the 
work of eight years. How he covers so 
much ground and yet is so wonderfully 
accurate and detailed is an astonishment 
even to those who know him best. How 
long he will live is another matter. It. 
would seem as if no human machine would 
stand this strain for long. But if work 
is life, Dr. Moffatt has lived longer than 
most men already. 


THE QUESTION of religious freedom, 
which exercises you so much in America. 
is engaging very little attention in this 
country. Of course we have people here 
at all levels, and belonging to all the 
centuries. But you may be interested 
in a little experience of my own. I went 
in October to preach the Council Sermon 
at the Congregational Union at Liverpool. 
I had not been to the Union Meetings for 
a considerable number of years, and only 
a very few times during my life. I was 
certainly very much impressed with the 
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change that had come over the situation 
since I last knew it. Rev. Arthur 
Pringle, the chairman, delivered an ad- 
dress which was a plea for not regarding 
modernism as a label, but as the in- 
evitable thing for us all. And yet a good 
many people in the audience felt that he 
was thrashing a dead horse. That was 
not entirely so, but that position is really 
granted in the Congregational body to-day. 
There would be no hope, no chance, of a 
heresy-hunt in Congregationalism now, I 
am sure. Personally I can conscientiously 
say that I have never compromised or 
trimmed in any way whatsoever, yet here 
I was preaching the Council Sermon. And 
everybody, including officials, were ex- 
ceedingly kind and generous. Some old 
men, who a few years ago would cer- 
tainly have condemned me, were ex- 
tremely gracious, and quite willing to 
recognize that we were living in a new 
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day. In my present pulpit, and the one 
preceding it in Bradford, I have been 
preaching for thirty-six years, and I have 
enjoyed full liberty the whole time. 
Storms have sometimes blown around me, 
but they were never in my own church. 
Sometimes Baptists, sometimes Wesleyans, 
and sometimes other Congregationalists 
would fulminate against my doctrines, but 
my own Congregational church always 
gave me the fullest liberty. I could not 
have desired more. Quite candidly, I 
do not know any other denomination 
where I could have got as broad a liberty. 
I do not think I could have delivered 
my social message with anything like the 
same freedom in a Unitarian pulpit in 
England. Congregationalism has _ fur- 
nished me with all I want in the way of 
freedom. And even the official hostility 
one once encountered has now vanished. 
It is only fair to the facts to say this. 


“And Now, My Unitarian Friend”— 


A modernist critic and a reply 


W. A. VROOMAN 


ANY MODERNISTS have claimed 

the right to substitute their inter- 
pretation of Christ for the plain state- 
ments of the churches’ creeds without 
forfeiting their reputation for orthodoxy. 
The measure of liberty to be allowed 
must, of course, be settled by the author- 
ities of the churches in which this is 
done. The only thing a Unitarian has a 
right to object to is the impact of mis- 
siles hurled in his direction. When a 
Modernist hastens to prove his orthodoxy 
by a caricature of Unitarianism, in order 
to show that he has no Unitarian tend- 
ency, he may be very unfair. 

As an example, that distinguished 
preacher, Harry Emerson Fosdick, whom 
we all honor for his gracious personal- 
ity and great work. Speaking of Jesus, 
he says in one sermon, ‘Tt is evident 
that Jesus’ mental life went through the 
development of a normal human youth. 
To be sure, nobody should ever go to 
Jesus for the omnipotence which swings 
Orion and the Pleiades. Nobody in his 
senses ever went to Jesus for the latest 
news in physics and astronomy. Omni- 
science in that sense is not revealed 
there.” Jesus “is not an isolated phenom- 
enon,” and “the God who was in Jesus 
is the God who is in us,” “the liv- 
ing God who seeks to be incarnate in 
every one of us.” “In our thinking, no 
longer are God and man like oil and 
water that cannot mix; rather all the 
best in us is God in us. - When Living- 
stone goes down to Africa, how can we 
explain it? Will we say, ‘God sent him’? 
That is true, but we must go farther 
than that. Will we say, ‘God went with 
him’? That is true, but you must go 
deeper than that. Will we say ‘God went 
in him’? Aye, that is the Christian af- 
firmation, ‘God went in him.’ ” 

The difference thus between Jesus and 
Livingstone is not that between a Person 


who is Incarnate God in His own right, 
but is simply one of the degree in which 
the same God who is immanent in us all, 
has gained possession of a normal human 
life. Such has always been the Unitarian 
affrmation.. In fairness it should be 
added that the preacher says he believes 
in “the deity of Christ.” “Jesus was a 
man,” he says, “and he must be God in 
what sense he can be God, being assuredly 
man” (1). 

To distinguish such a theory from that 
of Unitarians, the preacher goes on to 
say, “Sometimes in the Unitarian Church, 
one will hear the minister say, ‘We want 
Jesus for an ideal; we want to imitate 
him and try to be like him. But if he is 
an incarnation of God, that separates us 
utterly from him. No, he is a good man. 
You must think of him that way. Then 
try to be like him.’ Jesus is indeed a 
marvelously good man—what words can 
do justice to his goodness? And now, my 


Unitarian friend, do you mean to tell me 


that being a good man like that, I can 
cheerfully and hopefully set out to im- 
itate him? ‘The proposition makes me 
feel like a sick man in a hospital, sur- 
rounded by other sick men, while an ath- 
lete, perfect in physique, stalks up and 
down before us saying, ‘Be like me, im- 
itate me.’ Who would not like to do that? 
But it is not within our reach ; it is be- 
yond us.” 

The preacher here ed ees the truth 
with rhetoric. His Unitarian friend 
might reply that if Jesus was such a 
normal man as he previously described, 
however perfect morally, no fatal doom 
condemns all others to a life of futile ad- 
miration of the sick for the healthy, 
Even the sick may recover strength and 
in time acquire athletic vigor. If Jesus 
shows what sound men may be like, he 
does so, not to overwhelm them with a 
sense of their helpless impotence, but to 
encourage them to aspire and to attain. 


= : (10) [January 8 1925 
“Learn of me,” he says “and the disciple 
when he is perfected shall be as his Mas- 
ter.” They might be cast down and hope- 
less only if they had the suspicion that 
Jesus possessed, as Incarnate God, sources 
of power inaccessible to them. Then, in- 
deed, the Divine Athlete from heaven 
might inspire respect, but men would say, 
“It is not within our reach; it is beyond 
us.” 

The Unitarian friend might further re- 
mark that if “God who was in Jesus is - 
the same God who is in us,” to make men 
like Livingstone or Channing, it would be ~ 
as proper to speak of the Deity of Living- 
stone as of Jesus. But granting the im- 
manent grace of the divine life, common 
to men as well as to Jesus, there would 
be great hope in what Channing called 
“the imitableness of Christ.” 

The Unitarian friend might call the at- 
tention of the preacher to the faith of the 
great leaders in his church as evidence of 
the well-founded hope that the divine 
life manifested in Jesus did not produce 
an isolated athlete to discourage sick 
souls, and that he was not the great ex- 
ception, but the great example of what 
men may become. He might refer to 
what Emerson said in 1838, “If a man is 
at heart just, then in so far is he God; 
the safety of God, the immortality of God, 
the majesty of God, do enter into that 
man with justice.’ He might recall the 
words of Emerton, “The Unitarian is 
quite able to understand the value of the 
theological process by which Deity is con- 
ceived of as projecting itself into the 
world of human experience. He believes 
most heartily that Jesus received in full- 
est measure the gift of insight into the 
true harmony of things, which we can- 
not otherwise describe than by calling it 
divine. But the Unitarian believes also, 
with equal intensity, that this same 
divine quality that was in Jesus is also 
in every man that is born into the world. 
Less developed, rudimentary it may be | 
still, but it is there and waiting only for 
the touch that shall make it spring into 
fruitful activity” (2). j 

The Unitarian friend might also quate 
the words of Dr.. Frederick H. Hedge, “If 
I saw in Jesus only God assuming human 
nature, enacting a human part for the 
inculeation of moral truth, I should see 
an illustration of the fair and good, but 
without flesh and bones, a hollow appa- 
rition. I need no gospel to show me that 
God is without sin, that God ean act 
wisely, that God can bless. What I want 
to know is, that man can resist; that man 
can endure; that man can be holy and 
live a sinless life on the earth. That is the 
lesson of the life of Jesus, and this is its 
ehief value for us” (3). ; 

Or he might refer to Everett, who says, 
“Do you make Christ a mere man?’ the 
Unitarian is sometimes asked... In the 
light of the truth we are considering, 
there is seen to be no such thing as a 
‘mere man.’ There is in all men some 
germ of the divine life; and when we rec- 
ognize even the faintest beginnings of this, | 
there is no limit to be placed on its pos- 
sible accomplishment. ‘Do you leave 
man,’ it is asked, ‘to struggle onward 
and upward by himself? No man and 


no nation is left thus Bpalied™ ies at 


_ 


Or. the Unitarian friend might turn to 


oe ae Drummond, who declares, “The 
- holy and exalted love of saints and mar- 
tyrs is an indwelling of God, drawing 


them up into an intercommunion where 


the divine and human indissolubly blend, 


and the trembling mortal becomes the or- 


gan and reyealer of immortal power” (5). 

Or to the mighty Martineau, who says, 
“And if Jesus of Nazareth, in virtue of 
the characteristics of his spirit, holds the 
place of Prince of Saints, and perfects 
the conditions of the pure religious life, 
he thereby reveals the highest possibil- 
ities of the human soul, and their de- 
pendence on habitual communion be- 
tween man and God” (6). 

Having such a faith, the Unitarian 
friend might ask the preacher if, after 
all, it differs greatly from his own. Cer- 


tainly, he would see no reason for the 


pe 
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pessimistic unbelief expressed by the 
preacher concerning the sick. If the 
same power of God abides in them as 
was in Jesus, the man who grew up, as 
he says, a normal human being, why not 
tell them that the human example of 
Christ provides their greatest ground for 
faith and hope? 


(1) Sermon in “Christian Work.” 
April we 1923; 
(2) Ephraim MHmerton. “Unitarian 


Thought,” p. 169. 

(3) Dr. F. H. Hedge. 
gion,” p. 242. 

(4) Prof. C. C. Everett. 
and Other Essays,” p. 129. 


“Reason in Reli- 


“Immortality 


(5) Prof. James Drummond. “Chris- 
tology,” p. 55. 
(6) Dr. James Martineau. ‘The Seat 


of Authority in Religion,” p. 719. 


‘The Novel Reader in Clover 


ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


* Just now, the novel Ata is in clover. 


_ What with new stories by Locke, Buchan, 


Marshall, Arthur Train, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Joseph Lincoln, Herge- 
sheimer,- and Galsworthy coming from 
the press thick and fast, his cup of de- 
light is full to overflowing. Not for 
many a long day has fiction-writing, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, by the artistic 
qualities and generally high excellence 
of its products, done so much to justify 
itself. With few exceptions, the new 
novels of the current season are dis- 
tinctly well worth reading. Not for 
several years, at least, have stories been 
produced which in literary- style, in 
delicacy of texture, beauty of expression, 
and skill in character-painting, are com- 
parable, for example, to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
masterly continuation of his. Forsyte 
Saga, The White Monkey; or Mr. Herge- 
sheimer’s Balisand. And the same thing 
ean be. said, although with lesser em- 
phasis, of other works, whose craftsman- 
ship is but slightly inferior. It is a long 
while since Mr. Lincoln has spun a Cape 
Cod yarn as dramatic as Rugged Water. 
In his The Three Hostages, Mr. Buchan 
has produced a story of adventure 
almost, if not quite, as good as his Hunt- 
ingtower. Certainly, Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s Little French Girl is the equal, 
if not the superior, of her Adrienne 
Toner, to say nothing of her more famous 
Tante. 

_ Yes; to paraphrase Whistler’s mem- 
orable remark, novel-writing is, indeed, 
“looking up.” Indications that such is 


‘the case are manifest in five works* 


which have recently come to the re- 
viewer’s desk, all of them by authors of 


‘recognized ability, each of whom already 
- has a long list of titles to his credit. 


Three of these new novels, Anthony Dare’s 
Progress, by Archibald Marshall, Comp- 
‘ton Mackenzie’s The Heavenly Ladder, 


and The White Monkey, by John Gals- 


worthy, are parts of sequences already 
begun and brought forward in earlier 
yolumes. Having carried his hero from 


ee through college and the first 
years of his business career, Mr. Mar- 
shall now recounts his adventures as a 
journalist and budding novelist, bringing 
him through a disappointing love affair 
to the threshold of marriage- with a 
youthful sweetheart. The texture of the 
story throughout is closely-woven and 
convincing. Tony Dare is not an attrac- 
tive character, but his experiences for 
the first time become interesting. In- 
cident follows incident naturally and con- 
vincingly. Written in its author’s char- 
acteristic manner, leisurely and wun- 
emotional, the book, with its background 
of rural England, its insight into certain 
phases of human nature, its skillful 
handling of a group of people by no 
means unattractive, is decidedly the best 


-Mr. Marshall has given us since Pippin. 


In The Heavenly Ladder, Compton 
Mackenzie completes the third, and final, 
chapter of the study of clerical evolution 
begun with The Altar Steps, and con- 
tinued through Jhe Parson’s Progress. 
Of the three, it is ungestionably the best. 
The matter is more condensed, and hence 
more forceful. Here, also, is a story 
whose hero the average reader will find 
far from appealing, .but whose skill in 
the telling more than makes up for its 
other deficiencies. Mark Lidderdale, it 
must be confessed, is a good deal of a 
fool. His inevitable progress from high 
Anglicanism to Roman Catholicism reveals 
a nature absorbed in externals and petty 
details, as well as wholly self-centered. 
But the picture of the Cornish church 
and village, where the scene of the story 
is mostly laid, is vividly painted, and 
there are a few child-incidents that are 
beautifully done. The author has now 
described the Rake’s Progress, the Har- 
lot’s Progress, and the Saint’s Progress, 
each in three volumes, though scarcely 
after the Hogarthian manner. What, 
one wonders, will he turn to next? 

As for Locke’s The Coming of Amos, 
what can be said of it more than that, 


‘while not as fine as The Rough Road, it 
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is fully as readable as its author’s The 
Lengthened Shadow, while much better 
than The Tale of Triona. Its pages are 
saturated with the same spirit of worldly 
wisdom, kindly yet discerning, which we 
have come to expect in all of Mr. Locke’s 
writings. As wise as he is witty, his 
comments on human weaknesses are 
always tolerant and free from cynical 
bitterness. Never averse to using melo- 
drama as an aid in plot-development, his 
charm consists less in the depiction of 
incident than in character-portrayal, and 
in his incorrigible good humor:. The 
scenes of J’he Coming of Amos are laid 
on the Riviera. Its dramatis personae 
consist of four people—the middle-aged 
English portrait-painter, who tells. the 
story; a fascinating young Russian Prin- 
cess; the painter’s nephew, out of Aus- 
tralia; and a very villainous South 
American who makes no end of trouble. 
From a labyrinth of trials, they are even- 
tually rescued, and brought forward to 
an ending passably happy. The writer’s 
real objective, however, is to picture the 
clash of a simple nature with a compiex 
and highly-sophisticated civilization. 
Amos and David Fontenay are types, re- 
spectively, of the gentle savage and the 
man of the world. Their silent duel for 
the hand of the princess, complicated by 
various incidents in her previous career, 
and what comes of it all, make thor- 
oughly delightful reading. 

Like some old sampler worked in quiet- 
colored silks, or rather like a portrait by 
Sully, or, better still, by Rembrandt 
Peale, painted in faded colors, whose cen- 
tral figure stands out against a crimson 
curtain, at one point drawn aside to per- 
mit of a view of trees and distant river, 
is Hergesheimer’s Balisand. If only its 
author had a few high ideals, this would 
come near to being the gréat American 
novel. Lacking these, it is an historical 
romance of exceptional power and charm. 
In dramatic quality, picturesqueness, 
vital force, and vigor in character-por- 
trayal, it is the equal of any American 
novel, worthy to stand on the same shelf ~ 
with The Scarlet Letter and The Last 
of the Mohicans. In The Three Black 
Pennys, Java Head, and The Bright 
Shawl, Joseph Hergesheimer has already 
shown his ability to awaken the past to 
warm, breathing life. Balisand is better 
than all of these, save possibly, the first. 
Setting his scene in tide-water Virginia, 
immediately following the Revolution, in 
what John Fiske called “the critical 
period of American history,” during the 
struggle between the two types of gov- 
ernment represented by Washington and 
Jefferson, the author tells a story which 
is not only plausible and dramatic, but is 
also a vivid picture of the times. There 
is much “loving and fighting and tip- 
pling.” Some of its pages reek with the 
fumes of Antigua rum. But others are 
fragrant with the breath of old-world 
gardens. Here and there, the reader 
comes upon passages of genuine beauty, 
although the writing is notable through- 
out for its repressed force. In Richard 
Bale, Revolutionary soldier, planter, con- 
servative, Mr. Hergesheimer has painted 
a striking portrait, and added an un- 
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forgetable figure to the small group of 
really eminent personalities in Ameri- 
ean fiction. . 

On the title-page of Galsworthy’s latest 
novel appear these lines from one of 
Gay’s operas: 


“No retreat, no retreat; 
They must conquer or die, 
Who have no retreat !” 


They furnish the motif for the story. A 
new book from the most eminent of 
British novelists, after a silence of three 
years, is a literary event of the first 
importance. The White Monkey was 
worth waiting for. It is quite up to its 
author’s standard; and so far as its lit- 
erary craftsmanship is concerned, it is 
the equal of The Patrician and The Dark 
Flower, and better than either The Free- 
lands or Saint’s Progress. Of course, it is 
unlikely that Mr. Galsworthy will ever 
do anything finer than his Forsyte Saga. 
That, among his writings, stands alone. 
No English writer of fiction, save Thack- 
eray, has ever succeeded so well with the 
genealogical novel. And The White 
Monkey owes not a little of its interest 
to the fact that it is a continuation of 
the Forsyte chronicle. The Saga closed 
with the marriage of Fleur to Michael 
Mont. It is with the early married life 
of these two, up to the birth of their 
first child, that the new story concerns 
itself. In its pages, many earlier char- 


acters appear: Val and Imogen Dartie, 


_ George Forsyte, and notably, Soames; the 
same Soames as of yore, but older, mel- 
lowed, and much improved. There are 
also various new people: the poet, Wil- 
frid Desert; Aubrey Greene, the painter; 
Michael and his father, Bicket and his 
wife. All these people really live. “If 
you prick them, they bleed.” In fact, as 
we have come to expect from its author, 
the story is, 

“A pomegranate, 
Which, if cut deep down the middle, - 
Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, 
With a veined humanity.” 


The White Monkey is, indeed, vivisection 
of the finest kind. Furthermore, like all 
its predecessors, in technique and language 
it is well-nigh perfect. Events happen 

' just as they do in real life. While the 
English in which these are recorded is 
poetic, it is at the same time virile and 
luscious. There is no doubt about it. 
Galsworthy is a great literary artist, one 
of the modern masters of prose fiction. 
As both novelist and playwright, he is 
equaled by few of his contemporaries and 
excelled by none. The plot of his latest 
novel is threefold. Its central theme is 
the romance of Fleur and Michael. Inter- 
woven with it are the subsidiary interests 
of the clerk Bicket and his wife, together 
with the financial trials of Soames For- 
syte. The treatment of all of these is 
masterly, the Bicket chapters being among 
the best in the book. 

It is as social historian that Galsworthy 
is likely to be remembered longest. All 
his stories are searching analyses of va- 
rious phases of English civilization. The 
White Monkey, like Stephen McKenna’s 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow, and many an- 
other recent novel, is a study of the so- 
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cial unrest following the World War, 
particularly as it affects the- younger gen- 
eration. The gravest peril threatening 
modern youth is its lack of repose. “They 
were all restless—all the people he knew. 
At least all the young ones—in life and 
in letters. Look at their novels! Hardly 
one in twenty had any repose, any of that 
quality which made one turn back to 
a book as a corner of refuge. They 
dashed, and sputtered, and skidded, and 
rushed by like motorcyeles—violent, oh! 
and clever. How tired he was of clever- 
ness!” ... “This is exactly like life, it 
just rushes—it doesn’t dwell on anything 
long enough to mean anything anywhere.” 
The modern spirit, our author finds best 
typified in a Chinese painting of a monkey, 
“a large, whitish, sidelong monkey, holding 
the rind of a squeezed fruit in its out- 
stretched paw. Its whiskered face looked 
back with brown, almost human eyes.” 
“It’s a perfect allegory. Eat the fruits 
of life, scatter the rinds, and get copped 
for doing it. When they’re still, a mon- 
key’s eyes are the human tragedy in- 
carnate. Look at them! He thinks there’s 
something beyond, and he’s sad, or angry, 
because he can’t get at it. That picture 
ought to be in the British Museum, under 
the label: ‘Civilization, caught out.’ ”’ That 
there is “something beyond,” that the Eng- 
lish character is sound at heart, that latent 
in it are-certain nobler qualities, and that 
its salvation depends upon a return to 
them, such is Mr. Galsworthy’s evident 
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belief. He proves it with the help of all 
his leading personages. In spite of petty 
crime, poverty, and deception, true love 
keeps Tony and Victorine Bicket together. 
When Soames discovers fraudulent trans- 
actions in a company of which he is one 
of the directors, nobly he insists upon 
his fellow-trustees playing fair with their 
stockholders, although by so doing he risks | 
his own property and reputation. The 
romance of Fleur and Michael comes 
dangerously close to shipwreck, but is 
saved from ruin by that something in both 
their natures which protects them in spite 
of themselves. It is this “atavistic will- 
power,” to call it by no better name, this 
inherited, inborn gift for honesty and trust- 
worthiness, which can be depended upon 
to bring modern youth safely through. 
By means of this, it will conquer, and 
not die. é 

A strong book, and an interesting one. 
Surely, if the current season can produce - 
novels such as these, of the immediate 
future of the art of fiction there can be 
little question! 


*ANTHONY Darn’S Progress. By Archibald 
ie New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 


THr H®AVENLY LADDER. By Compton Mac- 
ares New York: George H. Doran Company. 
2.50. 


Tap CoMING or Amos. By William J. Locke, 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.00. 

BALISAND. By Joseph Hergesheimer New 
York: A. Knopf. $2.50. A 

Tun WuHitrt Monxny. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Another Englishman’s View 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 

If Dr. Jacks is correctly reported as 
having said, “We in England do not have 
it [fundamentalism]; we could not have 
it,” he must have been doing in Rome as 
the Romans do, for in England the form 
of idiomatic phrase constituting his first 
clause is practically never heard. ‘The 
Britisher might say, “It hardly exists in 
England; it has ceased to possess any 
significance.” 

Quite apart from the question of 
phraseology, it appears to me that the 
Principal of Manchester College, with 
Mr. Pomeroy and the writer of your edi- 
torial, were all generalizing on too nar- 
row a basis. The leading preachers in 
England are most of them concerned with 
other subjects than evolution, as are their 
hearers. On the other hand, all churches 
with formal creeds or confessions of 
faith, such as the Catholic, the Anglican, 
and the Presbyterian, nominally profess 
the old orthodoxy as required by the gen- 
eral law or the ecclesiastical authorities. 
When Robertson Smith exceeded the 
limits allowed by the Presbyterian 
Church, he was obliged to relinquish his 
professorship at Aberdeen. This might 
happen to-day, or it might not. The 
ninth edition of The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, under Smith’s editorship, was 
more advanced than the later editions 
under other editors controlled by new 
proprietors of a more conservative tend- 
ency. 


After leaving Aberdeen, Robertson 
Smith became a professor of Arabic at 
the University of Cambridge, and was 
elected to a college fellowship. Later he 
was appointed to the important post of 
University librarian, both offices, be it 
observed, of a character different from 
his earlier position. Since those years, 
Cambridge has widened her gates, and 
has called a learned layman to a Chair of 
Theology, formerly the close preserve of 
the Anglican clergy. 

Mr. Pomeroy cites the case of a Lon- 
don minister, apparently of American 
birth and training, who preaches funda- 
mentalism; but it would be rash to re- 
gard him as unique in England. 

It would be difficult to determine 
whether your editorial view that Ameri- 
eans are better educated than Britishers 
has any real basis; but in two branches 
with which I have some special knowl- 
edge, law and literature, surely only a 
very prejudiced person would claim that 
the records of crime are more favorable 
to America than to Great Britain, even 
after allowing for the difference in popu- 
lation. Although statistics of literature 
are somewhat elusive, we find the Ameri- 
can copyright law attempts to discourage 
the sale in the Republic of books written 
by Englishmen, apparently from the nery- 
ous fear that American writers will not 
be able to face the competition unaided. 
Verbum sat sapienti. 


E. Basi Lupton. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Book Reviews by Children 


A new and promising venture in literary criticism was marked by the publication on Novem- 
ber 15 in “The Literary Review” of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the New York Evening 
Post of book reviews by children for children. One of the youthful critics wrote: “Every one 


really like books that “teach something”? 


A Study of Loyalties 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


BARRETT WENDELL AND His LEerrers. By 
M. A. DeWolf-Howe. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $4.50. 

Across the title-page of this handsome 
volume might well be written the famil- 
iar French saying, “To know all is to 
pardon all.” Seldom has the warning 
against judging by appearances been bet- 
ter justified. To those who knew Barrett 
Wendell only by sight, this biography of 
him will come with the surprise of a 
genuine revelation. The man he appeared 
to be and the man he actually was were 
as far apart as the poles. His biographer 
truly says of him: “Few men have been 
more persistently misunderstood by the 
outside public and even by the general 
college public. ... His eccentricities of 
voice and manner, his humorous epigram- 
matie exaggerations, his willingness to 
shock the strait-laced with what they 
could not but regard as levity and ir- 
reverence, the facility with which he was 
imitated, the frequency with which some 
trifling or ill-advised remark of his in 
the classroom was torn from its context, 
colored by reporters, and sent broadcast, 
produced in many places the impression 
that he was a light-minded aristocrat 
whose .conduct was quite out of keeping 
with his oflicial position.” Inevitably, 
the first impression made upon the ma- 
jority of those who entered his lecture 
room during his long service as Professor 
of English at Harvard, was that of an 
Anglomaniac, and what in the parlance 
of those days was called “a dude.” The 
careful dress, the pointed beard, and hair 
of fiery red, the twirling watch-chain, the 
inevitable cane and spats, these with his 
markedly Anglicized speech, all combined 
to give the impression of a man supercil- 
ious and unduly precise. With some, 
doubtless, the first impression remained 
unchanged. But there were many more 

_ who, upon closer acquaintance, found that 
the atrocious manner was, in reality, a 
species of protective coloration. It con- 
cealed one of the most provocative teachers 
they had ever known, a keen critic, as 
well as a gallant gentleman, honorable, 
high-souled, and sincerely kind. 

This is the truth, long known to his 


personal friends and colleagues, as well 
as to the student writers of daily themes 
and frequenters of the bare office in 
Grays 18, which his biography now makes 
plain to the larger public of general 
readers. It is an admirable bit of lit- 
erary craftsmanship. With commendable 
restraint and judgment, Mr. Howe tells 
of his subject all one needs to know, 
while sketching the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a personality unique and far 
from unlovable. — 

Not without truth has a recent reviewer 
ealled Barrett Wendell, ‘‘the last of the 
Tories.” Of Dutch ancestry, tracing his 
lineage to its twofold origin in New 
England and New York, born of a long 
line of Portsmouth shipping merchants 
and professional men, related to half of 
Boston, reared in wealth and himself a 
man possessed of ample means, a man of 
culture and literary tastes above the 
average, it was*inevitable that he should 
share the conservative prejudices and dis- 
trust of democracy altogether typical of 
New England’s Brahmin caste. Living all 
his life in Boston, his active career wholly 
employed as a member of the Harvard 
faculty, the wonder is that he was not 
more snobbish and class-conscious than he 
proved to be. Obviously, what saved him 
was his love of letters, his gifts as a 
teacher, his. strength of mind, the sound- 
ness of his wisdom, his clarity of insight 
in tracing the principles underlying human 
life. These combined to make him not 
only the author of various brilliant works 
of literary interpretation, notably his 
Literary History of America, but also the 
interpreter of America to his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and,.in the case of his Sorbonne 
lectures, of America to France. Thus, 
both as teacher and author, he-rendered 
no mean service. 

In recording Barrett Wendell’s career, 
Mr. Howe wisely lets his subject, for 
the most part, speak for himself through 
the medium of his own letters. These 
are delightful reading, containing witty 
comments upon contemporary life and let- 
ters, together with occasional off-hand 
portraits of various celebrities well worthy 
of preservation. Among these are vivid 
pictures of personalities. so widely con- 
trasted as Roosevelt and La Follette, a 
striking estimate of Senator Lodge, which 
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took the parts that they needed, and you feel full of adventures when you read it.” That is illuminating crit- 
icism. It does reflect the character of the book. It is significant, however, that many of these youthful re- 
viewers praise certain books because they inculcate morality: “I like this book because it teaches me to be 
courageous.” Is this an echo of the adult opinion regarding what is fitting for children, or do children 
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no future historian can afford to over- 
look, as well as this sketch of President 
Coolidge: “A small, hatchet-faced, color- 
less man, with a tight-shut, thin-lipped 
mouth; very chary of words, but with 
a gleam of understanding in his pretty 
keen eye. ...I incline to think that he 
may turn out to be a Yankee Lincoln—a 
local lawyer large enough to handle things 
memorably.” Perhaps his most memorable 
sentence is to be found in the happy state- 
ment: ‘After all, the difference between 
a reactionary and a radical, at heart, is 
only that the one longs to retain what- 
ever is good, and the other to destroy 
whatever is evil. Neither can ever be 
quite right or all wrong.” 

Judged as a whole, the book amounts 
to what John Galsworthy might call “a 
study of loyalties”; for loyalty was the 
keynote of Barrett Wendell’s life. Sure 
to be read and cherished by throngs of 
Harvard graduates of his day and gen- 
eration, it deserves a yet wider appeal as 
the record of a life of usefulness; a life, 
withal, ‘honest, pure, original of mind; 
chivalrous and generous often ‘to the 
verge of the quixotic; given to decking 
serious thoughts in the motley of jest and 
caprice ; but, to the core of his being, faith- 
ful, and wise, and kind.” 


Unsympathetic 

GLIMPSES OF JAPAN AND FORMOSA. By 
Harry A. Franck. New York: The Century 
Company. $3.00. 

It is a pity when a man has written 
so worth-while a book as Wandering in 
Northern China that he should lessen 
his reputation as a careful observer and 
an accurate recorder of facts by issuing 
such a book as Glimpses of Japan and 
Formosa, 

The reviewer justly commended in THE 
ReoisterR Mr. Franck’s descriptions of 
Northern China, because he himself had 
been in Peking about the time the author 
was there, and had duplicated some of 
the trips so realistically delineated. Un- 
happily, he cannot commend as heartily 
the Japan and Formosa book. The skill- 
ful and sympathetic statements regarding 
China are not noticeable in this later 
book. Take up almost any chapter, and 
in it there can be found various inaccu- 
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racies regarding people and events, and 
a certain unsympathetic slant, which mar 
the book for the judicial reader. 

What the reviewer has in mind can 
best be shown by citations. On page 105 
we read, “Because they (the Japanese) 
have shown themselves clever, ‘cribber,’ 
one of my Japanese acquaintances pro- 
nounced it, and there seemed something 
amusingly significant in this form of the 
. word, because they have shown cuteness 
in copying . . . many of us have concluded 
that they are a very intelligent people; 
because we hear that .they never enter 
their houses with their shoes on; that they 
are always bathing, we think of them as 
a cleanly people; therefore it was some- 
thing of a shock to us to find that in 
the mass, the Japanese Seem stupid, and 
that they are by no means as clean as 
we fancied. Frequent bathing is all very 
well, but when dozens do so in the same 
water, Western notions. suggest another 
descriptive adjective.” 

Has Mr. Franck never visited a boys’ 
school in these United States? Has he 
never seen or heard of a dozen youths 
jumping into the same swimming pool? 


Has he never got the whiff of the sweat- . 


ing dirty crowd at lower Coney Island 
or Revere Beach? 

Why do the mass of “the Japanese seem 
so stupid”? The reviewer’s experience 
fails to tally with that of Mr. Franck; 
and, if stupid, how can our author in 
the same paragraph speak of the people 
as a whole showing themselves clever? 
We wonder what is so amusingly signifi- 
eant in their “copying” from other na- 
tions. 
ness in copying” about ourselves, do we? 
Yet where is there a nation which, when 
it comes to architecture, interior decora- 
tions, furniture, and styles in dress, cop- 
ies more than does the American? Mr. 
Franck need not tell us that he has little 
knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs: that 
fact, to a student of religion, is quite self- 
evident; but if there is this small knowl- 
edge, why does our author give his pe- 
culiar emphasis—almost mocking—to cer- 
tain ceremonies and customs of the Shin- 
toists? In writing of Koya-San (pp. 97, 
98) he speaks of “the purchase of a brace 
of prayers.” Would he use those same 
words if he were describing the ceremony 
connected with indulgences at Sainte 
Anne de Beaupré, Canada, or the customs 
in the Roman Catholic monastery at Santa 
Barbara, California? 

All that we have so far said against 
the book might go unsaid and the various 
unfortunate phrases be excused with the 
condoning words “hasty writing,” but what 
is written on pages 127 and 128 cannot 
thus be excused, especially from a man 
possessing the reputation enjoyed by Mr. 
Franck as a traveler and observer. ‘“Un- 
derneath their protestations of thankful- 
ness for our national and individual help 
during their hour of trial,” writes Mr. 
Franck, “say those who were in close 
contact with the Japanese at the time of 
the catastrophe and afterwards, there 
was no real gratitude at all... it was 
adding insult to injury not only not 
genuinely to thank us hut to suspect us 
of the worst motives in aiding them. 


We hardly use the phrase “cute-- 
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Perhaps that is still more typical of the 
race.” . 
This we hold is gratuitous, and not 
worthy of the author! How does he 
know, how does any American know, that 
in their hearts the Japanese had no real 
gratitude? If the reviewer can judge 
from private letters, from what he knows 
of the Japanese, from official statements 


and commercial resolutions, they were, as 


The great Buddha of Kamakura which 
stood through the earthquake of Septem- 


ber 1, 1923 


a whole, wonderfully grateful, and dis- 
trust of our motives was entirely foreign 
to their thinking. 

We have paid Mr. Franck the compli- 
ment of this extended notice, not because 
we think his book, on its merits—and it 
has merits, especially the section on For- 
mosa,—deserves such ample space, but be- 
cause we wish to warn those unacquainted 
with Japan to read with much discrimina- 
tion and to keep their minds from being 
prejudiced against an Oriental people 


worthy: of our respect. T. V-N. 
Adventurous 
-EaAst OF THE Swerrine Sun. By George 


Barr McCutcheon. 
Company. $2.00. 

This story of the adventure of Pen- 
dennis Yorke is well: told, though not 
plausible in some of the transitions. The 


New York: Dodd, Mead € 


final test of imaginative writing is the 


manner in which the author handles the 
change from situation to situation, as 
well as the situations he creates. Great 
artists as Flaubert, De Maupassant, Iry- 
ing,.and Hawthorne did not depend on 
the sudden and unusual, but on the com- 
monplace and usual. The manner of 
treatment rather than the actual episode 
determines great imaginative writing. 
When this test is applied to McCutcheon, 
he does not respond. He writes enter- 
taining romance; that is, entertaining 
for the type of reader who is not particu- 
lar about the manner of dialogue the 
characters employ. His characters are 
not living, working, human men and 
women, but such creatures as might ap- 
pear in a show of marionettes. 
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Oliver October, his previous book, was 
this sort of story. Hast of the Setting 
Sun answers to similar criticism. Hav- 
ing thus eased our conscience, we are 
bound to add that the story is pleasing 
and has stirring passages. We say a 


' great deal in its favor when we say it 


may .safely be put in the hands of the 
young, on the strength of its wholesome- 


ness and fascinating adventure. 


E. H. C. 


A: Shoat ab Siaeeee 


WAVES OF DESTINY. 


New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


Waves of Destiny is a sheaf of short 


stories dealing with many phases of the 
always alluring theme—love and mar- 
riage. Waves of every sort these, some 
bringing happiness and the ironic wist- 
fulness that we are so accustomed to find 
in Leonard Merrick. ~ 

The heroes are mostly blue-eyed Eng- 
lishmen of good birth and attainments, the 
sweethearts sometimes equally blue-eyed 


and acceptable, sometimes temperamental 


and dark. . 

The “waves” keep sweeping in, bringing 
joy or happiness. All sorts of emotional 
self-sacrifice are portrayed, from the 
elderly relative who offers marriage to 
the charming adventuress in return for 
a safe release of the entangled youth, to 
the maid who gives the reluctant lover 
back to the erstwhile faithless inam- 
orata. 

The best and perhaps most original in 
the book is the story of the return of his 
musical gift to the war-shattered hero. 

Sea and sky, English watering places 
and Continental resorts, make for va- 
riety, and to those who enjoy much-ex- 
pressed emotion and matrimonial con- 
summation, this book will especially ap- 
peal. @. RB. LL. 


More Twins 

THe COLONIAL TWINS OF VIRGINIA. 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
flin Company. $1.75. ? 

Lucy F. Perkins has added another 
“Twin” book to her series, which already. 
numbers a dozen or more books. 
time the twins live in Virginia toward 
the end of the seventeenth century on a 
tobacco plantation on the James River. 
The story starts with the struggles of 
Tom Burwell and his sister Beatrice to 
copy their family motto, “Virtus omnia 
vincit.” Little the children guess how 
soon they will have a chance to measure 
up to this noble sentiment. By chance 
they discover during their father’s ab- 
sence that some pirates are plotting to 
steal the contents of their warehouse. 
Aided by their cousin Archie, who has 
come from old England to live with them, 
they secure the help of friendly Captain 
Pepperell, whose boat happens to be in 
the river, and a most exciting struggle 
ensues. As is true of all the books of this 
series, this story will make a strong ap- 
peal to the children because of the sim- 
ple, interesting style of the author, and 
because the twins, while doing most un- 
usual things, are neither childish prod- 
igies nor historical puppets. E. F. M. 
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Wise! Little “Toad 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I guess the little toad’s afraid 


He'll have to go to school! 
For when the garden got so brown, 
And nights were very cool, 


*Way in the ground he hid himself, 
To sleep the winter through; 


But when the birds come back in spring, 


The toad will come back, too. 


. 


Squeaky and Squawky 
ANNE MILTIMORE PENDLETON 


Squeaky and Squawky were two pea- 
cocks who lived in the Jungle. They were 
as like as two firecrackers from the same 
bunch. 

_ Squeaky was very handsome and very 
proud. Squawky was very handsome and 
very proud. Both birds spent their days 


“wandering up and down the Jungle. They 


_ graceful! 


strutted most exceedingly vaingloriously. 
They dropped their wings and fanspread 
their tails. They preened their plumage. 
They were inordinately vain about the 
length of their necks. They even stretched 
and stretched Pele necks to make them 
still longer. 

Because they had nothing else to do, 
they fell to quarreling. They quarreled 
morning, noon and night, and in-between 
times. They even woke up at midnight 
to quarrel. 
were sick and tired of the peacocks’ quar- 
reling. All the birds of the Jungle were 
utterly worn out with the continuous 
unpleasantness. ; 

“It wouldn’t be so bad,’ said Old 
Monkey White Whiskers, “if Squeaky and 
Squawky would only quarrel about some- 
thing different each time.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Mrs. Monkey 
Black Face. “It is most scandalously dis- 
Just listen, will you?” 

Squeaky was squeaking, ‘I’m the hand- 
somest bird in all the Jungle.” 

Squawky was squawking, “No-o-0, no- 

ooo! I’m the handsomest bird in all the 
Jungle.” 
' “Tt’s sickening,” said Panther Wanther. 
“They quarrel that way every day and 
every day. It is a blot on the noble 
eseutcheon of the Jungle.” 

“Something ought to be done about it,” 
said Old Monkey White Whiskers. 

“Yes, something ought to be done,” 
echoed Mrs. Monkey Black Face most 
sighfully. ‘This friction is truly quite 
wearing. We Jungle People must have a 
rest.” 

“Let’s call a Council of all the Jungle 
People,’ suggestively pronounced Panther 
Wanther. 

“Let's go sooner than immediately, and 
consult with Old Judge Frog Billy Wil- 
liam.” 

So off they leaped and ran and trotted, 
Panther Wanther and Old Monkey White 
Whiskers and Mrs. Monkey Black Face. 


. They found Old Judge Frog Billy Wil- 


liam sitting on a water-lily pad. 


All the beasts of the Jungle 


Old Judge Frog Billy William listened 


most carefully to what the Jungle People 
had to say. That was a most particulously 
difficult thing to do because Panther 
Wanther and Old Monkey White Whisk- 
ers and Mrs. Monkey Black Face were all 
talking together at oncely. 

When they had to stop talking to catch 
their breaths, Old Judge Frog Billy Wil- 
liam said, Hm-m-mmm. Tarry the space 
of a moment until I get my spectacles. I 
can think with so much clearer foresight 
when I.wear my spectacles.” 

Old Judge Frog Billy William found 
his great spectacles and put them on. 
They didn’t help him to see any better, 
because there wasn’t any glass in them. 
They were all rims. They were truly 
spectacular. But when Old Judge Billy 
William wore his spectacles, they gave him 
a very ju-di-cial air, which means most 
owlishly wise, indeed. 

“Hm-mmm, ah, yes, now I see,” said Old 
Judge Frog Billy William. “Yes, we must 
eall a Council, by all means. . Have little 
Messenger Boy Tiger Tomeat tell all the 
birds and beasts of the Jungle to meet 
under the big Banyan Tree With Roots 
Hanging ‘Down this afternoon at two 
o’clock presactly.” 

Little Messenger Tomcat borrowed the 
Great Elephant’s trumpet, and went call- 
ing through all the Jungle, “Me-ow, me-ow ! 
Listen with your left ears, all ye little 
birds and little beasts; and listen with 
your right ears, all ye great birds and 
great beasts. Come walking on two feet, 
or running on four feet, or flying with 
flapping wings to the Great Banyan Tree 
With Roots Hanging Down at two o’clock 
this afternoon. Hear ye the order of Old 
Judge Frog Billy William.” ‘ 

Promptly at two o’clock all the birds 
and beasts of the Jungle gathered under 
the Big Banyan Tree With Roots Hanging 
Down. 

“Hm-mmm, are we all here?’ asked Old 
Judge Frog Billy William in a most ,ju- 
dicial way. 

Everybody was there, Panther Wanther 
and Old Monkey White Whiskers and 
Mrs. Monkey Black Face and little Mes- 
senger Boy Tiger Tomcat and the Great 
Elephant and the White Cow With A 
Hump On Her Back and the Hideous 
Hyena and the Laughing Jackal’ and 
little Rabbit Powder Puff Tail and Poor 
Lone Wolf and the Talkative Crow and 
all the chattering Seven Sisters and 
Father and Mother Parrot and all the 
little green parrakeets and Old Water 
Buffalo Stupidity and Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
goose and all the little Mongooses and 
Old King Cobra and all the other birds 
and beasts of the Jungle and, of course, 
Squeaky and Squawky. 

‘“Am-mmm, ab-er, Squeaky and 
Squawky,” said Old Judge Frog Billy 
William, “it has come into my hearing, 
and for that matter, into the hearing of 
all the Jungle People, and most painful 
and tiresome hearing we have come to 
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_ find it, too, that you are most continuously 


quarreling with each other. Now what is 
the trouble?’ | 

“Squeaky said he was handsomer’n me,” 
snapped Squawky. 

“Squawky said he was handsomer’n 
me,” snipped Squeaky. 

“Yes, and then Squawky counterdicted, 
and said that I wasn’t handsomer’n him,” 
squeaked Squeaky. 

“No, it was Squeaky who counterdicted, 
and said that I wasn’t neither handsome,” 
squawked Squawky. 

“Hach of you might do well to tales 
more pains with your grammar,” pro- 
nounced Old Judge Frog Billy William 
most ju-di-cially. 

Old Judge Frog Billy William took off 
his great horn-rim spectacles, and put 
them back on again right side to. 

“Be silent, O birds and beasts of the 
Jungle,” said Old Judge Frog Billy Wil- 
liam. “Be silent and let me think. I 
must tarry the space of a moment in 
thought. I wish to think of a way to 
prove which is the handsomer, Squeaky 
or Squawky.” 

All the birds and beasts of the Jungle 
sat quite, quite still, and never a sound 
did they make, and never so much as a 
leaf did fall for two and seven-eighths 
whole minutes. 

“Ah, hum-mmm, I have it! ‘Pretty isas 
pretty does,’” said Old Judge Frog Billy 
William most ju-di-cially. “Whichever one 
of you two shall do the kindest deed be- 
tween now and the day after to-morrow 
before shall be given a gold medal, and 
all the birds and beasts of the Jungle 
will know that the winner of the medal 
is the handsomer bird of the two. Now 
I am tired and I must have a nap.” 

Old Judge Frog Billy William took off 
his spectacular spectacles and sneezed in 
a most ju-di-cious way. 

Little Messenger Boy Tiger Tomeat 
heralded through the Great Elephant’s 
trumpet, ‘“Me-ow, me-ow, O all ye birds 
and beasts of the Jungle! Return ye 
again hither at two o’clock on the day 
after to-morrow before, and Squeaky will 
tell what kind deed he has done, and 
Squawky will tell what kind deed he has 
done. Then thereupon after Old Judge 
Frog Billy William will decide most ju- 
di-ciously which of the peacocks has done 


Ship and Seed 


A small ship launched upon an un- 
known sea, 
A small seed planted from an unknown 
tree,— 
Such is this strange New Year to you 
and me. 
Whither the vessel goeth, 
And how the seed upgroweth, 
God only knoweth. 
But sail the ship and plant the seed: 
What's done in faith is done in deed. 
—Anonymous, 


Sentence Sermon 
In me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are. 
—Samuel T. Coleridge. 
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the kinder deed. And if Squeaky has 
done the kinder deed, all the Jungle 
People will know that Squeaky is hand- 
somer than Squawky, and if Squawky has 
done the kinder deed, all the Jungle 
People will know that Squawky is hand- 
somer than Squeaky.” 

At presactly two o’clock on the day 
after to-morrow before, all the birds and 
beasts of the Jungle met together again 
under the Big Banyan Tree With Roots 
Hanging Down. 

“QO meow, me-ow,” trumpeted little 
Messenger Boy Tiger Tomcat with the 
Great Elephant’s trumpet. (The Great 
Elephant was most obliging, and loaned 
his trumpet whenever he was asked for 
it, and sometimes without being asked.) 

“The Council is opened,” heralded little 
Messenger Boy Tiger Tomcat. “All the 
birds and beasts of the Jungle will pass 
the pipe of peace around and smoke while 
Squeaky tells what kind deed he has 
done.” 

Squeaky walked forward and stood most 
meekly before Old Judge Frog Billy 
William. 

“T didn’t do much,” squeaked Squeaky 
most modestly. “Yesterday in the outer 
path to the village I found a little sick 
rabbit lying in the hot sun. I spread my 
long tail over him for a sunshade till the 
sun went down. Then he was able to hop 
home.” 

“That little sick rabbit was me,” said 
little Rabbit Powder Puff Tail somewhat 
ungrammatically. 

“Hm-mmm,” said Old Judge Frog Billy 
William most judiciously. “What did 
you do, Squawky ?” 

Squawky walked forward and stood 
most meekly before Old Judge Frog Billy 
William. 

“T didn’t do much,” squawked Squawky 
most modestly. “Just before high sun of 
the day belast, a hunter was trying to 
shoot little Gray Partridge. I got in the 
way of the hunter so that when he shot 
his aim was crooked. The hunter hit a 
tree stump, and little Gray Partridge 
scuttled safely away.” 

“That was me,” said little Gray Par- 
tridge somewhat ungrammatically. 

“And the tree stump that was hit by 
the hunter’s bullet was I,” said the Big 
Banyan Tree With Roots Hanging Down 
most grammatically correctly. 

“Hm-mmm,” said Old Judge Frog Billy 

William most ju-di-ciously. He picked a 
golden heart out of two yellow water 
lilies. He picked two long tendrils of 
a clinging vine for chains. He hung one 
gold medal around Squeaky’s lovely 
slender purple neck. He hung the other 
gold medal around Squawky’s lovely 
slender purple neck. — 
. “Squeaky and Squawky,” said Old Judge 
Frog Billy William most ju-di-ciously. 
Each one of you is as handsome as the 
other, and you must never quarrel any 
more.” ‘ 

“We will never quarrel any more,” 
squeaked Squeaky and squawked Squawky. 

“What a wise Judge!” said all the 
birds and beasts of the Jungle to each 
other. “Is it because he wears such spec- 
tacular spectacles?” 


[All rights reserved] 
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Pittsburgh’s “Cathedral of 
Learning” 


This year, the University of Pittsburgh 
will begin work on its ten-million-dollar 
“Cathedral of Learning,” a Gothic struc- 
ture of fifty-two stories. The “educa- 
tional skyscraper” is planned to accom- 
modate twelve thousand students. John 
G. Bowman, president of the University, 
speaks thus enthusiastically of the project : 

“Pittsburgh is known as the center of 
wealth and of industry. It is known 
for the making of steel, glass, and ma- 
chinery. The idea of vast tonnage of 
production, in the minds of millions of 
people, is associated with the city. But 
all of this is only one phase of the real 
Pittsburgh. There is a way of thinking, 
a way of doing, a spirit here, out of 
which has come the wealth, the manufac- 
turing, and the tonnage production. 

“The new building is to express this 
spirit of achievement with such force and 
with such grasp of its sublimity that 
the whole world will understand. It is 
to be the greatest structure ever erected 
by any community to tell its own living 
will. The building is to be high, not for 
the sake of being high, but for the power 
of inspiration and for the sublimity which 
great height, together with right propor- 
tions, mass, lines, carvings, friezes, and 
pointed Gothic arches, can give. By its 
architecture and by its purpose, the build- 
ing is to record, in an atmosphere of 
worship, the effort of those who made 
Pittsburgh what it is, and to inspire to 
still higher achievement those who are to 
come. 

“The building is to be a cathedral of 
iearning, a ‘great central symbol, which 
makes the heart leap up and understand 
Pittsburgh. It is to tell with unforgetable 
clearness the inherent hope of the men 
and women of Pittsburgh. The structure 
will rot be an imitation of anything, but 
rather an original and adequate expres- 
sion of local character, local historical 
memory, and local aspiration.” 


Carnegie Heroes 


Andrew Carnegie in 1904 created the 
Carnegie Hero Fund by giving five mil- 
lion dollars as an endowment to reward 
acts of outstanding heroism. In the 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., are the 
officers of the Hero Fund Commission, to 
which acts of heroism may be reported 
by letter within three years after the 
performance of the deed. The commission 
has recently awarded forty-eight medals, 
and pensions to the widows and children 
of those heroes who lost their lives in an 
effort to save the lives of others. 

A few of the deeds meriting medals 
were: 


George A. Bradley, a laborer of 


’ Plainville, Conn., lost his life while try- 


ing to save a girl from drowning. His 
son, George, was also drowned while try- 
ing to save his father. Two bronze 
medals were given to the widow. She 
also receives a pension of $50 a month 
and $5 additional for each of five children 
—a total of $75 a month. 
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James P. Smith, a brakeman of Phila- 


delphia, was fatally injured while trying 
to save two men from being struck by a 
train. 

Mrs. Mae T. Crowell, of New York City, 
rescued a boy from drowning in the Hud- 
son River. . ; 

Miss Kathryn E. Richardson, a school 
teacher of New York City, rescued one of 
her pupils from drowning. 


Discovered Eskimo’s Origin? 


Knud Rasmussen, Danish Arctic ex- 
plorer and head of the Arctic expedition 
sent out in 1921 by the government of 
Denmark, has returned to civilization. 
The exploring party, including five scien- 
tists, spent the first year in Greenland, 
then went to Hudson Bay in the Canadian 
Arctic, where the party divided into five 
smaller parties, led by the scientists. 
Each party chose an independent route, 
and each made a special study of the dif- 
ferent Eskimo tribes it encountered. 
Rasmussen’s own party made its way 
through the Northwest Passage to Alaska, 
then to Siberia and back to Alaska, reach- 
ing this country at Seattle, Wash. 

The famous explorer says he has dis- 
eovered the origin of the Eskimos, but 
refuses to reveal the important secret 
without the consent of the Danish goy- 
ernment. He says, “I have proved that 
one can travel from Greenland, through 
the Canadian Arctic and Alaska, to the 
coast of Siberia, and be understood by 
all the Eskimo tribes in a common lan- 
guage,” He brings with him from Green- 
land Miss Arnaralunguak (her name 
meaning “little woman’), and her cousin 
Mr. Meetek, whose name is the Eskimo 
word meaning ‘eider duck.” 


Zora Agrah 


Zora Agrah, a Kurd living in Constan- 
tinople, has been, according to widely 


‘believed report, for more than a century 


a “hamal,” or porter, who carries heavy 
loads. At the recent celebration of his 
150th birthday, as they accept it in his 
city, he laid claim to being the oldest 
person in the world, and gave his own 
unusual reasons for his great age! He 
said: “I have always been too poor to eat 
much meat. I don’t care for fresh veg- 
etables and fresh fruits, but I like dried 
peas and beans which have been well 
cooked. I adore raisins and figs, and I 
still stuff myself with them at every op- 
portunity. I eat all the honey and raw 
sugar I can lay my hands on. I have 
always eaten about eight pounds of bread 
a day. I’ve never smoked or tasted alco- 
hol or coffee. As I drink tea continually, 
I only take a sip of water once or twice 
a month.” 


~ Snowflakes 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Sing ho! for Christmas snowflakes! 
Like fairy pigeons’ flight, 

They flutter from their sky-cote 
All shining soft and white. 


; 
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Starr King Centenary is Celebrated 


Pacific Coast recalls life of honored patriot and Unitarian 


ALIFORNIA holds Thomas Starr King 

in grateful memory, and has just ob- 
served the one-hundredth anniversary of 
his birthday very generally and very heart- 
ily. His actual birthday, December 17, 
Was commemorated in the most of the 
Pacific Coast churches on December 14, 
the Sunday preceding, either by special 
services in his memory or by addresses on 
his character and personality before The 
Alliance. His name is kept in memory in 
many cases by some organizations bearing 
the name of Starr King, but it is more 
than sixty years since his death, and few 
remain who heard his voice or remember 
all he did and was. 

It was determined to make the most of 
the opportunity to refresh or to inform, 
and copies of Dr. Wendte’s “Starr King, 
Preacher and Patriot’? were freely dis- 
tributed as furnishing the necessary mate- 
Trial. ; 

In all California, Oregon, Washington, 
and even British Columbia, the day was 
marked by general observance. In San 
Francisco, which he served so strikingly 
from April, 1860, to his death in March, 
1864, the anniversary was observed by 
services in the Unitarian Church, and also 
by a popular gathering in Golden Gate 
Park in the afternoon. A good audience 
heard the ‘thrilling story of his life as 
man and minister set forth in an address 
by Charles A. Murdock, who had heard 
him in 1861, and knew him well through 
Mr. Wendte’s portrayal. A feature of 
the service was the rendering by the choir 
of Bret Harte’s beautiful tribute, ‘“Reliev- 
ing Guard,” set to music for the occasion 
by George Edwards, the organist of the 
church. The Society for Christian Work 
also devoted its monthly meeting to his 
memory. 

The public celebration emphasized 
Thomas Starr King the patriot, the great 
citizen who so wonderfully stimulated pa- 
triotism and established California loyalty, 
and later so effectually led the bountiful 
support of the Sanitary Commission. 
Starr King Lodge, F. and A. M., co-oper- 
ated in the meeting, and provided a fine 
male quartet, which added to the interest, 
Judge Walter Perry Johnson presided 
most acceptably. There were brief ad- 
dresses from Rey. C. S. S. Dutton, E. D. 
Piexotto, and Bishop E. L. Parsons of the 
Episcopal Church. Hon. H. R. Simon 
spoke of Starr King as a Mason. Cordial 
letters of sympathy with the purpose of 
the celebration and of regret at inability 
to attend were read from Archbishop 
Hanna of the Catholic Church and Dr. 
David Starr Jordan. 

The tributes of Mr. Dutton and Bishop 
Parsons were especially eloquent and fer- 
yid, finding evident response in the hearts 
of the large number who had gathered to 
pay honor to the “Prophet of Freedom.” 

In the December issue of the Pacific 
Unitarian, Charles A. Murdock, the edi- 
tor, relates his impression of Mr. King 
on hearing the noted preacher for his first 
and only time, in his San Francisco pul- 


‘pit. “I was simply entranced with the 


preaching,” writes Mr. Murdock. “I had 
never heard anything that approached it. 
Mr. King’s presence was not impressive. 
He looked young and was small. But 
when he arose and spoke, his voice had 
the quality of an organ, and his eyes 
were very impressive. They could but 
mirror a beautiful soul. His manner was 
kindly and reverent, and perfectly nat- 
ural. There was a sweet reasonableness 
about all he said that I could not under- 
stand how anybody could resist. His 
personality was lovable and inspiring. 
One felt him a thoroughly good man. I 
went to my hotel in a glow of happiness. 
In the evening I again enjoyed him, and 
.... I never again saw Starr King. 

“When, four months after his death, 
I took up my residence in San Francisco 
and immediately joined the church he 
had built up, I was greatly impressed 
with the strength of his influence and 
the great impress he had made upon 
the community. 

“His was a rare nature and his meas- 
ure of accomplishment is perhaps un- 
equaled. To have so molded and in- 
spired men in so brief a period is given 
to few, and his influence long survived, 
indeed still persists.” 

In the same issue, further tribute to 
Mr. King’s tremendous influence on his 
church, his community, and his State is 
embodied by Mr. Murdock in a biography 
which quotes eminent testimony to the 
fact that Thomas Starr King was the 
greatest single force in saving California 
to the Union. He recalls that Starr 
King’s name has been given to a peak in 
the White Hills of New Hampshire, as 
well as to a majestic mountain visible 
from Glacier Point in the Yosemite. A 
giant Sequoia in the Mariposa Grove is 
also named for him, and in the Golden 
Gate Park stands a statue in bronze 
erected in 1892 and inscribed with these 
words: “In him eloquence, strength, and 
virtue were devoted with fearless courage 
to truth, country, and his fellow-men.” 

Also writing in the Pacific Unitarian, 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte quotes the trib- 
ute which appeared in Daily Alta Califor- 
nia of San Francisco the day after Mr. 
King’s death and which, there is good 
reason to believe, was written by Francis 
Bret Harte..-Dr. Wendte has already con- 
tributed an interesting account of the life 
and labors of King to the columns of THE 
REGISTER. 

Of Thomas Starr King, Horatio Steb- 
bins, his successor in the San Francisco 
Church, said: 

“In the union of solid qualities of mind 
with brilliant fancy, sparkling with per- 
suasive oratory, and with sincere and rey- 
erent feeling, he was almost without a 
peer and perhaps never surpassed. . . 
Mr. King was popular on a higher plane 
than any other man of his generation.” 


WELLESLEY Hi~ts, Mass.—The Laymen’s 
League chapter has a motor corps to 
bring those persons to church who would 
find it otherwise difficult to attend. 
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Rev. Paul McReynolds 


Rey. Paul McReynolds died at Pomona, 
Calif., December 4. Services at the Uni- 
tarian Church, Pomona, on December 6, 
were conducted by the minister of the 
church, Rey. Francis Watry. 

To his education in America, Mr. 
McReynolds added study at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, and the Univer- 
sity of Paris. He later studied art and 
archeology at Florence and Rome. Long 
study at these institutions made of Mr. 
McReynolds a profound scholar, while 
the variety of courses and the “rubbing 
elbows” with students in all parts of the 
world instilled a democratic tolerance of 
spirit with no touch of pedantry. : 

He was ordained in 1899. He studied 
at the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
ministry, and in 1910 became minister of 
the Unitarian Church at Pomona, which 
pastorate he held until 1914. Because of 
ill health, he sought the mountain air of 
Colorado, where he took over the pulpit 
of the Unitarian Church at Greeley. He 
later became the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church at Vancouver, B.C., 
where his pastorate lasted for about two 
years. Ill health again overtook him, and 
he sought the warm climate of Southern 
California. Since 1922 he has assisted 
Rey. Francis Watry at Pomona. 

Mr. McReynolds was a second cousin 
of James C. McReynolds, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
was related to Joseph Choate, former 
ambassador to England, and to Rufus 
Choate, famous as attorney and judge. 
Surviving Mr. McReynolds are his father, 
Rey. J. C. McReynolds of Long Beach, 
Calif., a retired minister of the Christian 
Church; Scott McReynolds, a brother, a 
well-known attorney in Ventura, and sey- 
eral distant relatives in the East. His 
mother, who died many years ago, was a 
member of the well-known Choate family 
of New England. 

Always courageous and cheerful, al- 
ways eager to serve and willing to sacri- 
fice, Mr. McReynolds pressed on in spite 
of a severe handicap of ill health. His 
spirit was willing, but his. body failed to 
respond. To those of us who knew him, 
he will remain a noble memory, loyal to 
all that was just and fine. Cc. B. W. 


Six Lectures on “Worship” 


Six free lectures on “The Philosophy 
of Worship” have been arranged by the 
Lowell Institute. They will be given in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Monday 
afternoons at 2.30, with the doors open 
at 2. No tickets are required for these 
lectures. Dates, titles, and speakers 
already engaged are: January 19, “The 
Psychology of Worship;” January 26, 
“The Justification of Worship,” Dr. James 
Bissett Pratt of Williams College; Feb- 
ruary 2, “Doubts about Worship”; Feb- 
ruary 9, “Worship as Creativity,” Dr. 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman of Boston Uni- 
versity Graduate School; February 16, 
“Worship in its Philosophical Meaning” ; 
March 2, “Worship and Belief,’ Dr. 
Charles Andrew Armstrong Bennett of 
Yale University. 
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Dr. Carruth, Uiberal Scholar and Poet 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 


NE of the most wise, clear-headed, 

and courageous Unitarians of the 
West has just passed away—William 
Herbert Carruth, professor of compara- 
tive literature at Stanford University. 

Dr. Carruth was born at Osawatomie, 
Kan., on April 5, 1859, the son of James 
H. and Jane Grant Carruth. He was edu- 
eated in Kansas, receiving the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and of Master of Arts 
from the University of Kansas. His ad- 
vanced studies were continued at Har- 
vard, where he was given the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1898. His work 
as a teacher began in the University of 
Kansas, at first as assistant professor 
of German, later as professor of the Ger- 
man language and literature and as vice- 
president of the institution. In 19138, he 
was called to Stanford University as pro- 
fessor of comparative literature and as 
executive of the Department of English, 
which position he held until his death, 
which occurred on December 16, 1924. 

Dr. Carruth was twice married, first 
to Dr. Frances Schlegel, of the Depart- 
ment of German in Kansas University; 
after her death to Katherine Morton, who 
survives him. 

‘Besides his remarkably efficient work as 
a teacher, widely known and universally 
beloved both in Kansas and California, 
Dr. Carruth was well known as an au- 
thor and editor, being largely occupied 
with the preparation of texts of German 
literature. He also published numerous 
poems. One of them, very widely quoted, 
is “Each in His Own Tongue,” a poetic 
version of the philosophy of organic life, 
ending with 


Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


Dr. Carruth was an active member of 
the Unitarian Church at Lawrence, Kan., 
and at Palo Alto, California. He was 
for a time president tof the National 
League of American Unitarian Laymen. 


_ He was a frequent speaker on moral and 


literary subjects. He was distinctly a 
religious man, believing that the religion 
of Jesus could and should be cleared of 
the pagan and obscurantist burdens ac- 
cumulated through ages of military and 
ecclesiastical pomp and swelling over 
popular ignorance. 

In political matters he was an ‘inde- 
pendent, alive to good work in whatever 
quarter, and opposed to all the shams 
which partisan zeal tends to cover. In 
the matter of international understand- 
ing and world peace,-Dr. Carruth took an 
active part. Opposed to international 
suspicion and hatred, he gave his influ- 


ence toward their abatement and toward 
the outlawry of war. 

In temperament, Dr. Carruth was cheer- 
ful, friendly, and hopeful, always acces- 
sible to students, and with a multi- 
tude of devoted friends both within and 
outside the University of which he was 
an honored member. . 


Dr. Carruth was for many years presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Con- 
ference. He attended the. organization 
meeting for the Laymen’s League at 
Springfield, Mass., April 11, 1919, at 
which time he was one of the speakers 
at the organization luncheon. Dr. Car- 
ruth was extremely interested in reli- 
gious education, and at the time of his 
death was the director of worship in the 
Unitarian Church School at Palo Alto. 
He was a lecturer in the Pacific Unita- 
rian School for the Ministry. c.B. w. 


A Student’s Tribute 
R. L. BURGESS 


This appreciation of Professor Carruth by 
one who has attended his classes is reprinted 
from the San Jose, Calif., News. 


The late Professor Carruth of Stanford 
was a man whose great personal influence 
was always cast on the side of freedom 
from killing formalism -of all sorts. He 
was a poet not only in the technical sense 
that he wrote verse, but in the larger 
sense that in all his approach to political 
and social and educational affairs there 
was in him the determination to make free 
spirit prevail to the utmost. Poets know 
when practicing their own chosen art 
that nothing is fixed forever, that singing 
harmonies come grandly and amazingly 
out of the atmosphere; turning one’s little 


world of seemingly fixed values upside ~ 


down without warning. But not all poets 
know that the world outside of those phases 
of it directly concerned with their own 
art is likewise fluid and subject to the 
direction of the free and bold human 
spirit. Dr. Carruth was one of those poets 
who did so realize that all things, no 
matter how incrusted and imbedded they 
may seem, are fit subjects for bold and 
noble experimentation. 

In literature, in politics, in religion, 
therefore, he was a true liberal, a liberator, 
an advocate of the rights of the human 
spirit against all the claims that dead 
matter might advance. And now that 
we shall see him no more, his spirit lives 
on, a vital force, in those he influenced and 
helped to live larger and nobler lives. 


Is Anniversary Preacher 


The Union Church of Griswold, Iowa, 


celebrated its fourteenth anniversary by 


a series of four services, December 7-12, 
conducted by Rey. Carlyle Summerbell of 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
tian character the only test of fellowship, 
and has no denominational affiliation, 


This church makes Chris- - 


although the majority of members are 
Liberals. Mr. Summerbell preached on 
these four subjects: “The Four Biogra- 
phies of Jesus,” “Where We Can and 
Where We Cannot Follow Jesus,” “The 
Religion of Attainment and the Religion 
of Endowment,” “A Vision of the. Future 
of the Union Church. 
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Unusual Christmas Observances 
in Three Unitarian Churches 


An unusual Christmas 
which was carried out: this season for 
the second year, was that of the First 
Parish in Quincy, Mass. Half-hour noon- 
day services were held for a week pre- 
ceding Christmas Eve, in charge of the 
minister, Rev. Fred Alban Weil, assisted 
by several neighboring clergymen. .The 
preachers were Dr. Charles E. Park, Dr: 
Samuel McChord Crothers, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, Rev. Abbot Peterson, and Rey. 
Charles R. Joy. On Christmas Eve there 
were services almost continuously from 
6.30 to midnight, including community 
earol singing on the church steps. At 
the hour of midnight, there was absolute 
silence for a few moments, then these 
words spoken: 
will to men,” and the singing of “Joy to 
the World” and the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from Handel’s ‘Messiah.” 

The fragrance of Christmas greens, 
lighted candles in the windows and high 
above the pulpit, five hundred voices join- 
ing in old familiar carols—this was the 
setting for the Christmas Vesper Service 
in the church at Cleveland, Ohio. With 
no lights but the wavering candles, a solo- 
ist sang “Silent Night,” while trays of 
lighted candles were brought in and dis- 
tributed along the aisles. A little girl, 
holding her tiny light so carefully, sang 
a child’s carol, and Rey. Dilworth Lupton 
gave a brief talk on the symbolism of the 
light. Then all the candles were raised 
at arm’s length before they were extin- 
guished. 

At Needham, Mass., on Christmas Sun- 
day, there was a vesper candle-light serv- 
ice with a processional of young women 
in white, massed in front of the altar 
singing carols, with responses from a 
mixed quartet at the opposite end of the 
church. The minister read Van Dyke’s 
“Christmas Angels,” illustrating the read- 
ing with colored slides. Little children 
carrying poinsettias were another fea- 
ture. he tableau of Mary at the Manger 
Cradle, the Wise Men, and the Shepherds 
preceded the recessional to the gallery, 
where the singers remained until the 
congregation passed out. 


‘Federation Meets 


The Western Massachusetts Federation 
of Unitarian Young People held its winter 


celebration, © 


“Peace on Earth, good 


meeting in the Parish House of the- 


Church of the Unity, in Springfield, Mass., 
December 7. Approximately sixty dele- 
gates were present. The Francis David 
Fellowship of Pittsfield was voted into 
membership in the Federation. A com- 
mittee was appointed to revise the Con- 
stitution. Community singing was led by 
Rey. Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield. 
Rey. Charles A. Wing, the Springfield 
minister, addressed the group on the sub- 
ject of “Fellowship.” 

Delegates and friends were invited % 
remain for the meeting of the local Y. P. 
R. U. that evening, when a number of 
papers were read by members, discussing 
different religions. Among the subjects 
were Sun-Worship, Totemism, Mohamined- 
anism, and the Hgyptian religion. - 
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Says Theology is Needful 


No practice of religion without theory, 
‘ contends Dr. Savage 


The practice of religion results from 
the theory of religion, which theory is 
theology, declared Dr. Maxwell Savage 
of Worcester, Mass., in a recent sermon 
which attacked the fallacy of “religion 
without theology.” Dr. Savage said in 
part: 

“It is popular and fashionable to-day 
to say that theology is unpopular. People 
announce that their minister nowadays 
preaches good will, good citizenship, and 
so forth, and that theology is taboo in the 
pulpit. What do they mean? All that 
they really mean is that they have lost 
interest in a certain theology that has 
become old and ‘waxeth aged and is nigh 
until passing away.’ Under such condi- 
tions, there can be no greater service than 
to find and give a mental, moral, and 
spiritual interpretation of religion on ac- 
count of which, and not in spite of which, 
people can be both religious and sensible 
in their religion. 

- “Some people say that theology is a 
waste of time and not practical. Such 


statements are expressions of people who. 


do not look below the surface for the 
hidden cause of conditions. They need to 
be reminded that all practice is the result 
of theory, and that religion is the result 
of the theory of religion, which theory is 
theology. 

' “Man came to this earth ignorant of 
his origin, his nature, his destiny, ig- 
norant of the universe and of God. In 
curiosity and wonder he questioned, spec- 
ulated, studied. Nothing more natural 
than that in early times his speculations 
and thoughts should be crude, ignorant, 
and childish. His speculations about re- 
ligion, that is his theological ideas, were 
such. If he thought at all, he had to 
have a theology. And as he gained 
wider horizon of thought, his theology 
pcame wider and deeper. 

“As he grew, his theology grew. ‘The 
trouble has been that men have claimed 
that their little schemes of theology were 
infallible and that it was wicked for any 
one to doubt or question them. That 
has been the main trouble with the offi- 
cial theology of Christianity, which differs 
so much from the teachings of Jesus. 

“Priests and ministers have held, and 
still do hold, those who dare question it 
to be wicked. Any theology championed 
too long becomes a hindrance to the ab- 
solute necessity that mankind shall grow, 
and thus outgrow outworn theories if he 
is ever to be civilized. ; 

“Religions and theologies pass. Re- 
ligion and theology remain. Religion 
may be something to be done, but if it is 
done without thought or with discredited 
thought it is done poorly. Jesus was es- 
sentially a theologian. He believed and 
voiced his belief, but he did not try to 
kill or call names whoever disagreed with 
him, as the churches have done in His 
name. ; 
“To-day, two theological theories claim 
the attention. One is the Mosaic theory, 


based on the theory found in the Book of 
Genesis. It is still the theory of official | 
_Christiani 


ty. 
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“The other theory is that of evolution, 
out of which is born a new theology 
which to me seems far more religious, 
more reasonable than the old. If a man 
honestly believes the old Mosaic theology 
I honor him. But if a man does not be- 
lieve it, yet subscribes to and voices it, 
I feel that he is hurtful to religious in- 
tegrity.” 


_ Mr. Gates to Address Alliance 


Charles A. Gates, of the Prospect Union 
Educational Exchange, is to speak at the 
next meeting of the Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston, Mass., on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 8, to be held at Bulfinch Place 
Church. His subject will be “Some As- 
pects of the Youth Movement, Abroad 
and in America.” Miss Evelyn Sears, the 
district director, will also speak briefly. 
Supper is served at 6 o’clock preceding 
all the meetings. 


New Yorx, N.Y.—A calendar compiled 
by Mrs. John Haynes Holmes, containing 
twelve quotations from Mr. Holmes’s ser- 
mons and an original photograph on the 
cover, is being sold to add to the fund 
for a new organ in the Community 
Church. 
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Mr. Waring is Installed 
; in Memphis, Tenn., Church 


Rev. Henry F. Waring, who several 
months ago came over from the Baptist 
to the Unitarian ministry, was installed 
as pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
in Memphis, Tenn., on Sunday morning, 
November 30. Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
preached the installation sermon. His 
sermon dealt with the principles of Uni- 
tarianism. Positive, fearless preaching 
about worthwhile things, said Dr. Reese, 
is the supreme aim of the Unitarian min- 
ister. Dr. Reese also preached at the 
evening service. 

Rey. R. L. Mobley, formerly a minister 
in the Church of the Disciples, gaye the 
charge to the congregation. He said that 
the progress of religion must be in keep- 
ing with the main contentions of the Lib- 
eral faith. Rev. John L. Robinson, the 
associate minister, led the congregation 
in the responsive service and offered 
prayer. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The rotogravure 
section of a recent Sunday issue of the 
Kansas City Post contains a picture of 
the attractive entrance to All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church. ; 
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25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 
Society, Your Day School, and Your Home 


IS NOW READY 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that will help to promote a 
aincere spirit of worship and to upbuild in the hearts of young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 
All that is lachrymose or saccharose has been omitted. 

The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 
The Hymns great hymns of the church. To the old favorites there has been added 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


The Newest Accessories From 


ITALY 


CHINA 
Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


China and Glassware 
ps Handbags and Scarfs 
Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 
56 FRONT ST. - 


Your Young People’s 


* age These are arranged for the months of September to June inclusive, with plenty 
The Services rial for the summer months. € least | 
service for each month, two or more outline services, and services for special occasions in the month 


There is at least one complete 


The book itself has been manufactured with great care. The size of the printed 
Manufacture ge, the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and the cover 
were given much thought and study. The covers are in an attractive shade of blue linen cloth stamped 
in dark blue ink. They have a solid backbone, giving strength and at the same time allowing free 
opening. The extra heavy-weight end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a perma- 
nency not possible where the cost has been the predominating factor. The whole book weighs but 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 12 pages of Service Elements, 37 Prayers. 


Send to-day for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation whatever on your 
be returned for full credit at the end of two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f.o.b. Boston. 
THE BEACON 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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620 Phelan Bldg. 
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Personals 


Seth T. Gano, who has been awarded 
the diploma and decoration of the Russian 
Red Cross (Société Ancienne), is president 
of the Belmont, Mass., chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. The honor came 
in recognition of his services as treasurer 
of the Committee for the Education of 
Russian Youth in Exile. 


Edward W. McGlenen, Jr., a junior 
student in the Meadville Theological 
School, preached his first sermon on De- 
cember 28, in Christ Church (Unitarian) ; 
Dorchester, Mass. Mr. McGlenen was 
born next door to this church. He is 
descended from John Pierpont, a minister 
of the Hollis Street Church. His great- 
grandfather, J. A. Crosby, was minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Charlestown, 
N.H., for fifty-four years. Mr. MecGlenen 
first entered Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, but a year later began his theolog- 
ical course at Meadville. 


Robert Luce, member of Congress from 
the Thirteenth Massachusetts District 
since 1919, a member of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League chapter in Waltham, 
Mass., will give the Godkin Lectures at 
Harvard University this year. These 
lectures deal with the essentials of free 
government and the duties of citizenship. 


The Christmas season, which for Roch- 
ester, N.Y., Unitarians in 1923 marked 
the death of its revered minister, 
William Channing Gannett, recently saw 
the passing of their most honored lay 
member, George Herbert Smith, who died 
December 18. Mr. Smith’s activities con- 
tributed greatly to the civic, religious, and 
political progress of Rochester for the past 
forty years. Of him, the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle says: “A liberal 
in many fields, a strong and fearless de- 
fender of causes that often were un- 


popular, those who agreed with him and . 


’ those who did not shared a whole-hearted 
admiration for his character.’ Mr. Smith 
had been a member of the Rochester Uni- 
tarian Church since boyhood, and was 
one of its trustees. His father was one 
.of its founders. Dr. Frank Carleton Doan 
and George S. Van Schaick, a brother 
attorney and close associate with Mr. 
Smith in many civie activities, spoke at 
the funeral service. 


The calendar of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., pays tribute to 
Mrs. H. E. Howland, who died recently. 
Besides her work in the chureh and the 
Alliance, Mrs. Howland was prominent. in 
all constructive social work, especially 
where it touched childhood and -health. 
Particular mention is made of her sery- 
“ices to the Mission Free School, the Day 
Nursery of the Neighborhood Association, 
the Playgrounds, the Needlework Guild, 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday, tuber- 
culosis work, and the Red Cross. 


R. P. Farley, Unitarian layman, whose 
work in social service research in Detroit, 
Mich., was noted in THe Rk&GISTER, 
preached the Laymen’s Sunday sermon in 
the Toledo, Ohio, Unitarian Church. He 
has had an interesting career. An Irish- 
man by birth, he graduated from Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1900, then put in three 
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years of post-graduate study at Oxford, 
and later, two years in research work at 
the London, University School of Eco- 
nomics. He was engaged for many years 
in social work in England, being Lecturer 
in Sociology for London University, and 
later, at Manchester, Oxford. He was also 
lecturer for the Council for the Study of 
International Relations, of which the late 
Lord Bryce was president. He has done 
extensive literary and editorial work, and 
was for some time editor of “Progress,” 
the journal of the British Institute of 
Social Service. He is the author of the 
appendix to J. R. Greene’s “Short History 
of the English People,” in the Everyman 
Library. For fifteen years he visited 
Europe every year, especially to study 
social conditions. Since the war he has 
been engaged in social work and investi- 
gation in the United States. 


Albert Willard Clark 


Albert Willard Clark, who died in 
Schenectady, N.Y., on December 8, 1924, 
was born in Petersham, Mass., Novem- 
ber 1, 1876. He was the son of the late 
Rey. Lyman Clark, Unitarian minister. 
He was educated for the Unitarian min- 
istry at the Meadville Theological School, 
from which he received the degree of 
B.D. in 1902, and at the Harvard Divin- 
ity School. In 1908 he received his A.B. 
from Union University. His first church 
was Syracuse, N.Y., where he remained 
from 1902 to 1905. In 1906 he was called 
to Schenectady, N.Y. Six years later he 
retired from the pulpit to become Wel- 
fare Secretary of the General Electric 
Company in that city, a position he held 
at the time of his death. In 1915 he was 
appointed to the staff of the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, and 
served both in Belgium and France. 

Mr. Clark was not married. He leaves 
two brothers, Lyman K. Clark and Theo- 
dore Clark, both of Ayer, Mass.; and 


three sisters, Miss Elinor I. Clark and | 


Mrs. C. H. Sherwin of Ayer, and Mrs. 
A. H. Smith of Melrose, Mass. 

In both his parishes, Mr. Clark was 
active in,welfare work. He served for 
four years as director of the Syracuse 
Boys’ Club; and while minister in Sche- 
nectady, he was secretary of the Schenec- 
tady Associated Charities. 

“His good works were all out of pro- 
portion to the public notice he received,” 
says the Schenectady Union-Star, edito- 
rially. “For quiet efficiency he scored 
high.” 


Mrs. Mead at Monday Club 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will give an ad- 
dress on “Present International Prob- 
lems, including a Discussion of the Proto- 
col,” before the Unitarian Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club, which will meet in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
January 12, at 11 a.m. The meeting is 
open to the public. 


Sciruatr, Mass.—The First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church provides a barge to 
earry worshipers from North Scituate 
and environs to Sunday morning services. 
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Liberal Women Invited 
_to Chicago Federation 


The Women’s Department of the Chi- 
cago, Ill., Federation of Churches recently 
invited Unitarian and Universalist women 
of that city to join the Federation as or- 
ganizations and to send delegates to the 
meetings. The Chicago Associate Alli- 
ance, at its meeting December 4, accepted 
the invitation, voted to join, to send dele- 
gates, and to recommend each local Alli- 
ance to join. 

Rey. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, 
Wis., addressed the meeting on “What 
Unitarians Believed One Hundred Years 
Ago,” showing that the orthodox Chris- 
tians of to-day generally occupy much the 
same ground as the Unitarians of a cen- 
tury ago. The meeting jas held in the 
new home of the Third Unitarian Church, 
5711 Chicago Avenue. 


Literary Society Formed 


Pupils of the Emmerton School, main- 
tained by Unitarians at Swansboro, N.C., 
recently organized the Page Literary So- 
ciety, which now has charge of the bi- 
weekly literary exercises in the school. 
As explained in the calendar, “the name 
chosen is in honor of Walter Hines Page, 
a North Carolinian by birth, writer, am- 
bassador, gentleman, true Christian.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE — HOW MANY QUESTIONS 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Play the 
game “A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, 
original. Price 50 cents. THr SHAKESPPARD 
Cius, Camden, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Retired minister, fifty-five, college 
education, liberal, desires position in bookstore 
or library. Address CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


GIRLS—WOMEN, 16 up. Learn Gown Making 
at home. Earn $25.00 week. Dress better 
for less. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 
ately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEPT. W-549, 
RocuHegster, N.Y. , 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES—It’s 
fun to use and sell them. Every woman wants 
one when she learns fruits do not stain knife or 
hands if peeled by a Neva-Stain. att a de 
make money for Church. Sam « and 
STAINLESS PRopucTS SALES , 924 ath St, 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, Secretary of the 
Association to Abolish War (Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, President), is available for addresses on 
The Outlawry of War, or kindred themes, to 
churches, clubs, forums, or ee 
tions. No charge pexoatt expenses, elling- 
ton Terrace, ine, Mass. Telephone, 
Regent 7891-M,. 
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Dover, Mass., Gaisbrates 175th Anniversary 


Neighboring parishes join in the ‘service 


FIRST PARISH of Dover, Mass., 


I celebrated its 175th ‘anniversary with 


appropriate services Sunday, November 30. 
Large delegations attended from Dedham, 
Needham, Natick, Medfield, Mass., and 
other near-by parishes. The music was 
enriched by a women’s vested choir from 
the Needham church. 

The minister of the Dover church, Rey. 
Daniel Munro Wilson, conducted the sery- 
ice. Rev. William D. Wilkie of South 
Natick offered the invocation. Mr. Wilson 
gave a short sketch of the history of the 
parish. From 1640, he said, the year that 
the first settler, Henry Wilson, ventured 
into the wilderness now included within 
the bounds of Dover, till 1729, the popula- 
tion worshiped with the First Church in 
Dedham. After eighty-nine years of long- 
distance journeying to this church, there 
came the dispersion of the parishioners 
to Medfield, Needham, Natick, and later 
the organization of an independent parish 
in Dover in 1749. The first service in the 
new parish was held in the schoolhouse 
on the first Sunday in December of that 
year. 

The first meeting house, built by the 
farmers as they had days to spare, lasted 
for half a century, until 1810, when it was 
destroyed by fire. A second church, beau- 
tiful and commodious, modeled after the 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass., was dedi- 
cated in 1811. Fire also destroyed this 
church, in 1839. Then followed the erec- 
tion of the present edifice. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, of the mother 


church in Dedham, read a letter of greet- 
ing and congratulations from his church, 
dwelt upon the early and intimate rela- 
tions of the people of Dedham and Dover, 
described conditions at the time of the 
separation, and gave words of encourage- 
ment for the future of the First Parish. 
Rey. William Koehler, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Congregational Church of Dover, 
an outgrowth of First Parish, giving the 
greetings of his church, spoke of the 
growth of the spirit of unity in all parts 
of the country and the hopes for the 
power of religion in the deepening of this 
spirit. 

The chief address of the afternoon was 
delivered by Rey. Edward Cummings of 
the South Congregational Society of Bos- 
ton. While acknowledging all the sacri- 
fices and heroisms of the past, he pre- 
sented a sweeping aspect Ws the power of 
the church to-day. 

Edgar A. Achorn, representing the Lay- 
men’s League, called upon the men to take 
hold of the work of the church for the 
sake of law and order and for the safety 
of their homes. 

Rey. Benjamin Franklin Allen of Need- 
ham and Mr. Wilkie brought the congratu- 
lations of their parishes. Rev. Manly B. 
Townsend of Medfield was unable to be 
present. 

A letter was read from Frank Smith, 
the historian of Dover. He called atten- 
tion to the descendants of the early 
settlers still connected with the Dover 
parish. 


A Social Service “Clinic”? 


Herbert Parsons, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Probation and president of 
the Unitarian Social Service Council, spoke 
before the social service committee of the 
Women’s Alliance in Boston, Mass., De- 
cember 1, on how the Council is to co- 
operate with Unitarian churches and 
affiliated groups in the handling of social 
problems, and how the Council can be of 
help to local Alliances in their community 
work. 

A score card, he said, is being sent out 
to Unitarian parishes in an effort to 
determine just what local problems and 
resources for meeting them are. It is 
the purpose of the Council to get the Al- 
liances and other. groups which are deal- 
ing with community problems into con- 
tact with the social service experts of the 
denomination, who can best give counsel 
on meeting these problems. He suggested 
that a social service “clinic” for some 
such purpose might be instituted at the 
headquarters of the Council. He re- 
ported that at a recent meeting of twenty- 
five Unitarian ministers of Greater Bos- 
ton, several specific social questions with 
which Unitarians might well deal were 
discussed. Among these was what pro- 
vision should be made for homeless aged 
Unitarian men and women. He urged 
teamwork of the Alliance with the Lay- 
men’s League and the Y. P. R. U. in at- 
tacking community problems. A general 
discussion followed. 


Mrs. May Crawford Clark, chairman of 
the social service committee, reported 
that there were sixteen more local Al- 
liance social service committees in Massa- 
chusetts than there were a year ago. 


“Prove All Things” 


Antioch College, whose ideals and pro- 
gram are of especial interest to liberals, 
and whose student body numbers many 
Unitarians, has this to say in the current 
Antioch Notes about the religious atti- 
tude that dominates that college: 

“Reverence, conscience, humility, and 
aspiration keep men in touch with eter- 
nal values. Institutions which protect 
and foster those qualities save the best 
of man’s inheritance. But the world 
does move. New knowledge and chang- 
ing conditions demand new visions of 
truth and duty. Religious conscience 
should commit its owner unreservedly to 
the search for truth. 

“Religious institutions which discour- 
age free inquiry confuse their vital in- 
heritance with the dead body of con- 
formity. Many American youths have 
decided to give up their religious inheri- 
tance rather than carry that dead load. 
Their decision condemns them to loss or 
impoverishment of ‘the finest qualities of 
personality, while the conformist attitude 
which causes that decision destroys reli- 
gious institutions. 

Tibet lies not in unquestioning con- 
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formity or impatient rejection, but in pa- 
tient and reverent, though open-eyed and 
critical, testing and sifting to separate — 
the vital elements of religion from dead 
and deadening conformity. This, in short, 
is the religious attitude of Antioch.” 


Dr. John W. Day Accepts Call 


Dr. John W. Day has accepted a call 
to the Unitarian Church in Kennebunk, 
Me., and will begin his ministry there 
February 1. During January, Dr. Day 
is in charge of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., in the absence of Dr. Charles 
E. Park on mission preaching engage- 
ments in Denver, Col., and Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. Dr. Day recently spent a 
year of travel in Europe, and in Novem- 
ber he was the preacher for the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League mission in the 
First Unitarian Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Church Willed $3,000 


According to the will of Mrs. Sarah E. 
Presser, late of Jamestown, N.Y., the 
Jamestown Unitarian church receives 
$3,000. Mrs. Presser also made a bequest 
to Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart, formerly 
minister of the Jamestown church, but 
now minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Charleston, S.C. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


“hee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
_ COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 
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HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church "and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH 


By MARION MURDOCH 


A brochure of unusual 
thoughts expressed in lyrics 
by this gifted writer. A limited 
edition of these poems was 


published for distribution 
among her intimate friends. 
A few copies are, however, 
available to the public. 


85 cents postpaid 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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You can not kill 
' "TIME 

without injuring 

ETERNITY 


Case of Urgent Need 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


We appeal for a young minister stricken 
in the fourth year of his ‘service with 
creeping paralysis and totally disabled. 
His wife has been prevented from earn- 
ing because she must give her whole time 
to caring for him. His former parish 
and personal friends have done their 
utmost, and the past year has been made 
as comfortable as the sickness has per- 
mitted by generous and instant response 
to a similar appeal made for him a year 
ago. 

We have watched with sympathy and 
unbounded admiration the patient heroism 
with which this minister and his devoted 
wife have faced a most trying and de- 
' pressing situation. We beg of you to help 
keep them from want throughout the com- 
ing year. Money may be sent to Louis C. 
Cornish, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Curtis W. REESE, 

RopERICK STEBBINS, 

Louis ©. CorRNISH, 
Boston, MASS. 


Dr. Soares at King’s Chapel 


The preacher next week for the noon- 
day services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Jan- 
uary 13-16, will be Prof. Theodore G. 
Soares of the University of Chicago. 
Professor Soares is considered one of the 
most eloquent preachers in the United 
States. He was born in England, is the 
author of many theological and religious 
books, is identified with the Baptist de- 
nomination and with the University of 
Chicago as chaplain and professor. He 
has spoken many times to Unitarian con- 
gregations, particularly at the Isles of 
Shoals. On Monday, January 12, the 
service will be the usual organ recital, 
and on Wednesday, January 14, a vesper 
service will be held at 4.30 p.m. 


Heywood Broun on Unitarians 


Are Unitarian pulpits concerned only 
with “ethics’? Is the typical Unitarian 
service too bereft of the dramatic quality 
of the older liturgies? Heywood Broun 
writes in his column in the New York 
World: “In the matter of belief the Uni- 
tarians come the nearest to my notions, 
but, somehow or other, I’ve never found 
a Unitarian service sufficiently exciting. 
I don’t want to go to church just for 
ethics. There should be a glow about it. 
A sort of heretical Episcopolianism would 
be best of all. There should be a distinct 
theatrical quality in any effective church.” 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R —-E C T Oo. R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF -UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and Pitan liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Y org, Cuicaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANcIScO 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also.the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Keuiey, Headmaster 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational mer 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. ; 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL © 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


‘Thorough training in all departments of then 


logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 
For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, = 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Ps.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN chee 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Excta Lyman Cabot, Pres. © 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, | 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., | 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chi is 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition: Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Cuicago, Int.—Two Jewish rabbis, a 
Methodist pastor, a Congregational min- 
ister, a Universalist minister, and two 
Unitarian ministers participated in a 
union service on Thanksgiving Day at the 
People’s Church. 


FRESNO, Catrr—The enrollment in the 


church school of the First Unitarian 
Church has doubled since the opening of 
the term. 
most encouraging growth since its re- 
organization four years ago. 


The school is experiencing the ~ 


- Bie OR, Minister at Toledo | 


Rev. Arnold Lee Holland, a recent 
graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School, has begun work with the First 
Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, as as- 
sistant minister. He has charge of the 
administrative details of the building, and 
works especially with men and boys. He 
conducts in the church school a “Modern- 
ist Bible Class.” 

Mr. Holland was formerly in the Metho- 

_ dist and Congregational ministries. He 
once lived on the Western plains as a cow- 
boy, before studying at Montana Wesleyan 
College. On account of his liberal views, 
he was forced to resign from the Congre- 
gational ministry, not by the members of 
the church he was serving, but by members 
of the association to which he belonged. 

_ After some time in the Government For- 
estry Service, he entered Meadville, from 
which he was graduated last September. 


For Preserving the Records 


How the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion early in its history emphasized as 
one of its purposes the preservation of 
original manuscripts and documents touch- 

ing on the history of the times was pointed 
out by Rey. Charles Graves, who recently 
brought THE Recister’s attention to this 
section of the Executive Committee’s re- 
port on their plans for Gollecting a library 
(Third Annual Report, A. U. A., 1828): 
“In connection with such a library, it has 


been thought that means should be taken | 


for the preservation of manuscripts and 
documents, which in any way will indicate 
the religious character of the times, or may 
be the registers of the labor and zeal of 
those who have maintained the simplicity 
of the gospel of Christ.” Mr. Graves is 
writing a history of the American Unita- 
rian Association for the centenary cele- 
bration in 1925. 


To Revive Ministers Group 


The Liberal Ministers Association of 
New York City is to be revived. The 
first meeting of the reorganized associa- 
tion will be held in January, with Dr, 
| Harry Emerson Fosdick as the speaker. 
Officers will then be elected and the or- 
: ganization completed. An attempt will 
| be made to unite in this association the 


in the Metropolitan District, and it will 
not be predominantly Unitarian. All this 
was decided upon at a luncheon of liberal 
ministers held in New York City, Novem- 
ber 10: Among those who attended were 
Congregationalist ministers, a Sweden- 
borgian minister, and Jewish rabbis. 


| Minister Has Two Tests 


Rey. Henry F. Waring, who recently 
came over from the Baptist to the Unita- 
rian ministry, announced early in his 
pastorate at Memphis, Tenn., office hours 
for interviews with persons over their 
religious perplexities, and said that in 
such cases two questions were important. 
One was, “Do you really want the truth, 
even though it be very different from 
ur inherited belief?” A fundamentail- 
he related, once said to him: “I 


liberal forces of the yarious denominations, 


? i--s . 9 
&. ' . : 
The Christian Register 


would not believe that even if you did con- 
vince me.” The second question was, 
“Are you willing to act according to the 
truth as it is discovered?” ‘To illustrate, 
he told of the little girl who was calling 
loudly for her mother, who was upstairs. 
The nurse asked her why she didn’t go 
upstairs. The reply was, “I don’t want 
her bad enough for that.” 


Of The Register 


With the announcement that the Eliot 
Club is seeking subscriptions to THE Rec- 
Ister, the calendar of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Essex County, Orange, N.J., 
adds these words of commendation : 


“Under its present management, THE 
Reeister has strengthened its reputation 
as one of the half dozen leading religious 
periodicals. It is extensively and widely 
quoted in the secular press, both because 
of the vigor of its editorial utterances 
and the authentic and frequently exclu- 
sive information in its special articles. 
Outstanding political, sociological, and 
religious liberals in this country and Eu- 
rope are frequent contributors, and facts 
and interpretations to which the daily 
press is not hospitable find publicity in 
its columns. It is also the chief source of 
information about the activities of reli- 
gious liberals and the development of lib- 
eral religion throughout the world. Once 
known, you. will quickly form the habit 
of reading it as soon as it arrives.” 


Gandhi’s Views.on Jesus 


Mahatma Gandhi writes regarding Jesus 
in Young India: “My regard for the life 
of Jesus is indeed very great. His ethical 
teachings, his common sense, his sacri- 
fice, command my reverence. But I do 
not accept the orthodox teaching that 
Jesus was or is God incarnate in the ac- 
cepted sense, or that he was or is the only 


son of God. His sacrifice is a type and 


example for us. Every one of us has to 
be ‘crucified’ for salvation... . . Needless 
to say, I do not regard the Bible as an in- 
fallible record of the life and teaching of 
Jesus. Nor do I regard the New Testa- 
ment as God’s own word.” 


Union Services in Concord, Mass. 


_ Following the burning of the Trini- 
tarian Congregational Church building in 
Concord, Mass., and the death of Rey. 
Loren B, Macdonald, minister of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church in Concord, 
the Unitarians and Congregationalists are 
holding union services in the First Parish 
Chureh, with Dr. Gail Cleland, the Con- 
gregational minister, as the preacher. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0—The candle-light 
vesper service in the First Unitarian 
Chureh on Christmas Sunday, December 
21, was based on the “Love Feast” used 
by the Moravian settlers in and around 
Bethlehem, Pa. The beeswax candles for 
the occasion were obtained from Bethle- 
hem, and were of the original kind used by 
the Moravians at Christmas, cherished 
throughout the year, and sometimes 
Bora 0 on special occasions. 


away 
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’ Boston, Mass.—Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
read a paper on “Some Aspects of Our 
Work Together” at the November meet- 
ing of the Boston Association of Ministers, 
an organization formed before 1686. 


Birth 


ST. JOHN.—To Professor and Mrs. Harold 
St. John, at Pullman, Washington, on New 
Year’s Day, a son, Charles Elliott, grandson of 
the late Dr. Charles Elliott St. John, and 
Mrs. Martha Everett St. John of Boston. 


Obituary 


CATHARINE ABBOT FOLSOM 


The world lost a rare spirit when Mrs. 
Catharine Abbot Folsom passed away in Cam- 
bridge, October thirty-first, in her ninety-sev- 
enth year. 

A direct descendant of John Cotton, and a 
granddaughter of Jacob Abbot, one of the 
first of the Liberal faith, she was by inher- 
itance an ardent Unitarian, and one of the 
founders of the Winchester Unitarian Church. 

Lovely in person, but more lovely in spirit, 
none can forget her wise counsel, tender 
sympathy, and keen appreciation of the best, 
which continued until her passing to higher 
service,—a radiant memory. 


REBECCA WILLIAMS HAWES 


In the death on December 8 of Miss Rebecca 
W. Hawes, Ridgewood, N.J., has lost one of its 
oldest and most respected citizens. Born at 
New Bedford, Mass., in 1836, the daughter of 
Samuel W. and Lucy Williams Hawes, she later 
lived in- Buffalo, N.Y., and in 1870 moved to 
New Jersey, where she passed the remainder 
of her life. Born and nurtured in the Uni- 
tarian faith, about twenty-eight years ago she 
was one of the most active workers in building 
the Unitarian Church and parsonage at Ridge- 
wood. The Women’s Alliance of the Society 
there was named for her as its much beloved 
senior member. Although handicapped most 
of her long life by deafness and partial sight, 
Miss Hawes played an active part in the life 
of her- community. Intensely patriotic by na- 
ture, she was one of the founders, twenty- 
five years ago, of the Ramapo Valley Chapter 
Daughters of the Revolution, and the Registrar- 
General of that Society paid a beautiful tribute _ 
to Miss Hawes’s memory at her funeral service, 
conducted on December 10 at her home in 


Ridgewood by the minister of the Unitarian 
Church there, Rey. Joseph S. Loughran. 
J. S. LouGHRAN. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Christian Register 


CONSIDER TWO DOLLARS 


Would we not all feel better if the pension 
for aged ministers was $2.00 per day in- 
stead of the present $1.50 per day? _ 

But this requires $10,950.00 more income 
each year. Our income comes from 
Annual Contributions and from interest 
of Permanent Fund held by American 
Unitarian Association as Trustee. Why 
should not our rich denomination promptly 
increase both? 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 
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Foolish is the fellow who believes all 
that he hears, but not nearly so foolish as 
he who believes nothing.—Life. 


Instructor (meeting his class for 
first time): “And on this paper I want 
your names—not your signatures.”—Yale 
Record. 

The Novel Reader in Clover, by Alfred R. Hussey 
Dr. Carruth, Liberal Scholar and Poet, by David 
Starr Jordan 


Religion Around the World > ..... 
New Books 
Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work Book Reviews by Children; A Study of Loyalties, 


and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. by Alfred Bi. Hussey Boas Sa ee 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, | The Home 


We are training ourselves here for 
what we shall be hereafter; accordingly, 
some spend the Lord’s Day worshiping ; 
others smoking.—Canadian Churchman. 
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Who cares whether Helen of Troy was 
a blonde or not? The reason she is fa- 
mous is because she was the first woman 


hotel, opposite the railway station, was 


to get her gowns from Paris.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 


“Why don’t you run for office?’ “The 
way things are suits me—I’d rather go on 
receivin’ sympathy I don’t need than get 
into a fix where I’d actually deserve it.”— 
Washington Star. 


ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA ” NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“Pardon me, Miss,” said the dentist, 
“just a moment, I must have a drill.” 
“For goodness’ sake, can’t I have my tooth 
filled without a rehearsal?’—New York 
University Medley. 


Does Bour Daughter 


Own a Bible? 
We have Bibles at prices to 
suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


“What are we to do for big, successful 
men in the future?’ inquires the Toledo 
Blade. ‘Those who walked three or four 
miles to school and underwent many hard- 
ships in their youth soon will be all gone.” 


“But this portrait makes me look so 
much older,” objected Mrs. Bjones. “That’s 
the beauty of it,. Madame,” replied the 
artist. “Ten years from now it will be 
an even better likeness of you than it is 
to-day.”—American Legion Weekly. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


An Irish barrister spoke in behalf. of 
his client whose cow had been killed by 
a train: “If the train had been run as it 
should have been ran, or if the bell had 
been rung as it should have been rang, or 
if the whistle had been blown as it should 
have been blew, both of which they did 
neither, the cow would not have been in- 
jured when she was killed.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORSHIP 


Jan. 18—The Psychology of Worship; Jan. 
26—The Justification of Worship, by James 
Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., Mark Hopkins Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Williams | 
College; Feb. 2—Doubts about Worship; Feb. 
$—Worship as Creativity, by Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, Ph.D., Borden ParkerBowne Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Boston University Graduate 
School; Feb. 16—Worship in its Philosophical 
Meaning; Mar. 2—Worship and Belief, by 
Charles Andres Armstrong Bennett, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 


“What is a farmerette?” “A farmerette 
is a farm woman, but not a regular, honest- 
to-goodness farm woman—the ‘ette’ part 
of it means something fancy.” “I see—like 
a kitchenette? Supposed to be a kitchen, 
but just a fancy kind of clothes closet with 
a little gas stove. . . But what good is 
a farmerette?” “Why, I reckon the place 
for the farmerette is in the kitchenette.”— 
Farm and Fireside. 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. © 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


A traveling Charlestonian paused one 
night at a small up-state town, one of 
those places where trains ‘don’t really 
stop—they merely hesitate. Its lone 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straight-forward narrative of absorbing’ 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50’at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check ~ 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


kept by an aged darky, who was propri- 
etor, clerk, cook, waiter, bellhop, and 
everything. “Call me for the three-fifteen 
train,” ordered the guest, retiring early— 
to sleep soundly until awakened by a 
loud hammering on his door. “Hey, 
boss,” came a voice outside, “didn’t yuh- 
all left a call foh de three-fifteen train?’ 
“Sure,” gasped the roomer _ sleepily. 
“Well, suh,” was the response, “she’s at 
de stashun now.’—Charleston News and 
Courier. 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


'Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 


Squeaky and Squawky, by Anne Miltimore 
Pendleton» .<,..0) We: fen ie, devere, ee) Soiree 
Poetry 


Wise Little Toad, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . 39 
Snowflakes, by Marjorie Dillon . . ..... 40 
41 
48 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister. Morning service 
at 114.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, ~ 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at — 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m, Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 


‘| service at 11 a.m, Church School with Kinder- 


garten Class during Morning Service. 
Service at 4 P.M. 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Ayenue and 20th Street, 
10 am. All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 as 
Chureh Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn-. 
ing Prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight, Jan- 
uary 11, 11 a.m, Daily services at 12:15 P.M. 
Monday to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.M., uhder Waitstill H. — 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 a.m. Young- 
people’s discussion class at 5 p.m. BHmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10:15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4:30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery-_ 
ices. All are welcome. : 


JanvaRyY 3, 1925. 


Charles G. Girelius, of Baltimore, Md., has 
been granted probationary certificate by the 
Fellowship Committee of the Middle States. 

Water Reip Hunt, Chairman, 
Joun B. Nasu, Guorgn W. SMITH, 


Middle States Fellowship Committee, 


7 


Vesper 
Wednesday noon service, 


January 8, 1925. | 


Hubert A. Wright, of Hackensack, N.J Fel 
been granted probationary cortihedte by 7 
e a 


Fellowship Committee of the Middle States.. 
Warrer Rein Hunt, Chairman, 
Joun B, Nasu, Grorcn W. SMITH, 


Middle States Fellowship ¢ 


